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COUSIN TOM. 


| cau see the present time Is glorious) women are | 


emancipated. They may become doctors or artiate, 


{ 


authors or actresses; In fact, quite a score of 
[A NOVELETTE.]) careers are open to them. G-anted, but the folks , 
who proclaim these good tidings literally forget 


| two facts. 

uD Taere are a certalo noraber of women in the 
ss OA4PTER L | world who don’t want to be emancipated, who 
‘SERB were six of us girls, aud father was | prefer home life, making and mending, resting 

»aity off, Taere seems to me & whole catalogue | and visiting—the quiet, old routine of duty and 

‘4 that one sentence, If any family in the world | amusement; and also, the wonderful careers 

Sa@ 8 right to complain of being poor, surely 1) fs | held out tous need nearly one or two things— 

a composed entirely of daughters! Boys can go | an expensive training, or some one remarkable 

outin the worldand dreataof grandeur won by their | talent. 

Ht sxertions ; heeides, I don’t believe boys feel | Now out of a small income (and that uncertain, 

uitle thiags half ao much as we do, What trials | very) 1s was manifestly impossible money could 


‘sve they which trouble them as being shabby | be spared to train us for doctora, professors, or | 


A A They can’t tell th: agony of meeting | the like, and though I hope we were not Idiots, 
te richest people in the neig ibourhood, and | we none of us possessed any special gift. 
38 Couscisus of mended gloves, turned dress, | 


Sud last year’s hat | | been meant for home life. We could ali do just 


Poor mother used to aay, sadly, we mast have | 





“ WHERE ARE YOU, CHILD?” 


live in (this la Sazan’s phrase, not mine, I never | in a quiet family—and, alas! there were five too 


many of us for the post. 

When I reached nineteen the question had 
become omiaous. What was to become of us! 
My father was a doctor, hardly worked and poorly 
paid. We lived in a country town, in a qaafut, 
old red-brick house, and we jast kept out of debt, 
though how we did it, passes my Imagination to 
discover. 

We were alx, as I have sald before—all strong, 
healthy young people, with good, wholesome 
appetites, and tallenough to require the average 
amount of stnif for our frocke. 

t waa nineteen, Alice was twenty. five, the other 
four came between. Alice could hold her head 
proudly above the rest of ue, she wae provided 
for-—badly and precariously {t fs true ; that fe, 
wo had no idea when the provision would com- 
mence ; but still, our eldest had a future to look 
forward to, 

She was not to be one of the surplus women. 
The Rev. Iva Vernon (delicious name !) had 


‘ course I know that in the glorious age we | those things that fall to the lot of the only girl dicovered on first coming to Kelmington, that 
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Alice wae hi: s:coid self; of course, he told*her 


ar, 

He had eighty pounds a year (it has since been 
incr ased tom hundred) and a widowed mother 
to a efsb, when he lald his fortunes at my sleter’s 
feet, 

And she accapted him. I don’t think fb was 
the fear of being an old mafd or the desire to 
have a fature; but that she honestly and heartily 
loved him. 

They have been engaged now elght years, 
and at twenty-five Alice te just as devoted to her 
curate as when she was seventeen, but the pros- 
psct of their union is distant, very. Meanwhile, 
the only result of the engagement is to Impose 
another tax on our housekeeping, for If Iva does 
not live with us, he ls at least here so often that 
our servant leya a plate for him at supper ae a 
montter of course, and we are all surprised if a 
whole day goes by without a vieit from him. 

He is a dear fellow! Weare ail fond of him, 
but why, ch! why, can he not get on? He is 
thirty-four now, and I do believe no nearer ad- 
vancement than when he cam@ to Kelmington 
first, eight years ago. 

Atice peed to make antimadasgars and all Kinds 
of petty knick-knacks at first, Debppese with an 
eye to the advancement of her future home, bub 
she has guite left off for the, last three. years 
Does she think the prospect fod remote for her 
to incur the expense of any more crewels, or bas 
she already produced as much fancy work as the 
largeat drawing-room she dares to auticlpate can 
absorb f 

Tats fs an anxlous question with us girls, but 
we never moot ft to Alice. We don’t often allude 
to her engagement at all, only we aré all very good 
to her; and when onr friends inslet on telling 
her of this clergyman or the other having got 
some snug Vicarage or rectory, we long to give % 
soeaker @ piece of our minds, and meanw 
change the enbject abruptly, and hope our eldest 
has not noticed it, 

Well, I was nineteen, and -prospecta looked 
black. Oar nelghbours had ceased to Invite us 
all to thelr festive gatherings ; they would bid 
Aiice and the twins to the more formal effatrs, 
and Susy, Phillis, and me to the otbera. One or 
two old ladles whom father attended regularly 
took it on themselves to ca!J on mother, and ask 
what she “meant to do with all those girls?” 

I'm sure I don’t know how they were going to 
propore & solation of the ditficnlty, and the only 
resvit was that my mother had a head-ache and 
went to bed, and Susan, who was the strong- 
minded one of the family, insisted on sppealing 
to father. 

He was the kindest father who ever lived ; and 
yet we were the least bit eby of talking about 
things to him (‘ things’’ ia cur house meant our 
poverty), [b seemed tous eo much Ike reproaching 
him for not getting on better, j 

However, Susav declared {t was a duty, and 
when Alice had crept into the garden to look for 





her curate, and the twins had gone up to alt | 
with mother, after » penetrating glance at Phillis | 
and me, to Intimate she wished we, too, coald 
deport, Miss Susan set to work. 

‘** Father, have we any relations }” 

I may as well remark that Philils and I had 
no unworthy motives {n remaining. We hated 
the Iden of Susan’s inquirier, and we meant, if 
she pushed them too far, to ‘sit on her,” 
summartly. 

Father half started at the question. 

He is not much over fifty really, but hard 
work and a kind of habitual stoop make him look 
guite old sometimer, He looked at Saean with 
a kind of amused acrutiny. 

“My dear, ars you dreaming of a rich 
legecy? Pat the notion out of your head | 
There fz no one F know cf likely to leave us a 
hundred p2nce |” 

‘T shouldn’t care for a hundred pence; and I 
wasn't thinklog of money, at least. not entirely ! 
Do tell me; have we‘any relations ¢” 

"She must be going to trate the family 
ped'pree!" said father, with a twinkle in hie 
eye, a8 be looked at Phillis and me, Sasan was 
the only one In the famlly ever called clever, and 


grave, as he saw she was really put out 


growing 
oy his taunts, he sald, kindly, “ Your mother 


and I were both only children, and we were both 
orphans before we married ; so I’m afraid, Suey, 
the cleverest antiquarian couldn’t find you apy 
very near relations.” ~ 

Susan looked downcass. 

“I thought there must have been som:cae,” 
she said, gravely. 

“ Why | had 

“Because you never speak of them! When 
people are dead one hears of thelr graves!” 

Father laughed ; he really could not help ft, 
solemn as wae the subject, 

“My father died tn battle, Susan; and my 
mother was buried In Londov. I could tell you 
the exact spot if {b would do any good, I be 
lieve the place been turned into a recreation 
ground for the London poor lately, As to your 
mother’s parents they died of an epidemic just 
after our engagement, and were buried elde by 
side fn their own churchyard. I don’t fancy 
either your mother or I am fond of talking of 
the past. Perhaps it is a pity, [f our allence has 
made you create any extravagant romances, for 
they mast all be disappointed.” 

Phillis and I thought Susy would surely 
Yotréat crestiaiien at these words, bat to our 
surprise she keph her ground, and said 
demurely,— 

" T have only one more question to ask, pspa. 
Who fe Tom?" 

I§ was our turn to be aurprised now, Philly's 
and mine, For the fret time in our memory 
our father spoke angrily to one of his girls. 


‘* What hayé you been gossiping about, 
Susan? How came you ever to think of that 
name }’ 


“TI didn’t goselp, papascThe last time old 
nurse was here--you know! she rally comes 


down in summet—-E beard ‘her say, to mother, 
‘lets 


Sand sure ws —, Hapa p 
@ there nothing & coming home{’” — 
“So thwam” and the doctor's voics had » 
dreamy, far-off aound, as though he kad 
forgotten Kelmiagton and his efx girls. 

Of course: Tom was born on the twenty- 
first of Jane. ‘They used to say at echool he had 
chosen the longest day because he could 
cram moat mischief into it. Poor Tom! Poor 
Tom |” 

“Bat who was he!” persisted Suean, and 
I mast confess by this time Philly and I were 
anxious too, 

“ He was my firet cousin,” replied father, but 
by the way he spoke I know [tb cost him ap 
effort, ‘‘ We were brought up together like 
brothers. My perents dled when I was almost 
a baby, and Uncle John was a recond father to 


ay, ma’aw, 
5 tai) 


me. 

* And did Tom die?” persfeted Susan. “ And 
what became of his father? Why do they never 
write tous?” 

"Softly, softly! One question at a time, 
please ; and remember, girls, not a word of this 
subject to your mother. I won’t have her teased 
with questions |” 

"Then mamma knew them too }” 

"She knew Tom! Hs father lost his whole 
fortane just at the time J was starting iu practice, 
and went out to Australla to the gold-fields, 
which were then first heard of. ‘Tom was to be 
a doctor too. He had taken his degree, and it 
wae 8 dream that we were to be partners, He 
was a clever fellow, avd perhaps if he had been 
with me, I shouldn’t have remained a country 
surgeon all these years. I can’t tell you how 
good and noble he was-—one of the finest charac- 
ters I ever met.” 

“But why didn’t he become your partner, 
papa! And why do you epenk to persistently In 
the past tense? Is he dead /"’ 

“| fear so, Susan ! We discovered the partner- 
ship was impracticable, and Tom went to join 
his father in the New World. I never saw him 
after our wedding. Hecame to thar, It wase 
fancy of bfe he should like to give your mother 
away. Dear me, s!x-and-twenty years ago this 
very month, and Tom must be fifty-five; he was 
older than I, poor Tim! I wonder if he is etill 





we were all rather apt to laugh at her, though we 
hide pride fo her shrewdness forall that. Then 


alive /’ 
‘* Didn’t he write?” 





} see no chance of his ever having more ! 


aa ae rm mets) 


sg ben , = 7 —— en 
"It wae an idea of bis that nether of ,, 
should write for three years!) By that tiie hy 
said he should have something wort: the postay. 
He was to send the firat letter, as of course, pai 
expected to be stationary here, and Tom had y, 
Idea where he m'ghc be three years hence. | rs 
me=ber so well how we watched and walted {o, 
the letter. 
“ And did {t not come?” 
Dr. Talbot shook his bead, 
“Never a line, I can’t think he would forge 
us, dear fellow, and yet I am loath to think he j, 
ead, Even now at times I cherish the hope be 
may yet write to us. I have made fnoulrics a} 
different times, but I never heard anything 
except from a man who had known him slightly, 
and declared that he had died withis a year of 
reaching Melbourne, Your mother believes thie 
story. I cannot entirely, for I think my uncle 
would surely have sent us word, Poor old man, 
he was very good to me once, I shall never 
forget Uncle John, his energy was something 
wouderfu). He was almost fifty when he lost 
every penny he possesred, and instead of 
repining or lamenting, he just sold his few 
valuab’ and took a passage to Australia, 
believing he should win back more than he bad 
lost. Line 

“I with they would toth come back,” cried 
Phillie. “You know, paps, it would be nice 
to have someone ‘belonging to us now, wouldo’t 
it ? ” a 
“He smiled. a5 

“I'm afraid, child, we shall never see Tom 
again, and it seems absurd to hope that Uncle 
John may be alive, Why, te miust’ be hard on 

by.” ont " 

“Poor old man,” sald Susan, alowly. “I 
wonder If he made a foriune out there!” 

"T think’ not. “Lom “has sach a generous 
nature, I don’t belleva he could have kept the 
good news to himself. Now, children, It ie getting 
late, call Alfca to from the garden. Vernon won’s 
be here to-night.” 

“ Papa,” sald Susan, with a smile, ‘‘ien't ib 
good thing the Rector has*no more curates, 
Fancy if; we were called on to entertain Maude 
and Yiclet’s young men for an indefinite number 
of eee \dghed 

Fat ° 

“ Hush? Not a word against Vernon ; he fe 
one of the most unselfish, devoted men i ever 
met; but why didn’t he study arithmetic before 
he proposed to my daughter?” 

"A ic} What could that do!” 

roe O have taught him that what wae 
fneufficlent-for one could vot by any possibility 
be enough for two. Poor young things, they 
can’’ marry on a hundred a-year, and I — 

ect 
preach a sermon that would please fashlonabie 
folks, and we can’c expect them to understand 
that his life is the most perfect sermon evé 
composed,” : 

Phillis and I shared a large bay-windowec 
apartment. We were one pair in the fauilly 
classification ; the twins formed another, but 
Alice and Sasan were odd.oner, Allce iadest 
was everyone's darling ; bub since her engage 
ment she seemed to ‘stand on’ a step above us, 
and to belong more as it were to mother, while 
Susan, though we all respected her “ worth, 
had just sufficlent of the shrew sbout her to 
make us afraid of her, _ : 

I sat down by the open window on thie fair 
August night, and looked at Phil, The loot 
aaid, ‘* Come and talk; it’s far too hot to go t 
bed.” Phil understood st once, and dregging 
another chair to the window, ensconced ber ems) 
self thereon. I commenced the conversation by 
an emphatic, — 

‘Well, I think Susan 
once |” < a 
“Nothing would silence Susan,” re‘orne 
Phil, who being pext her in age was 4 little one 
at home with her than the rest of us. a 
apon ft her next move will be to get someove | 

write to Australia and try to find thore men! 

" Why 1” 

“Ob, sbe'll think If they're rich they migh+ 
feel inclined to help us! She bas uo pride 


was silenced for 





My cheeke grew crimson. 
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“She shall not write, Phil! Father won't 

et her, It Susan 7 so discontented here, why 
5 ahe go away?” 

nr don't a0e where's she’s to go,” objected 


bil. 

“She might be a governess,” 

“0b, no! She wouldn’t like it. She'd much 
rather be a female lecturer!” 

‘Well, let her |” 

“She would directly if only she knew how to 
set about it, I suggested she should commence 
vy baranguing the inhabitants of Kelmfngton on 
«market day. Iam eure if she got up on an {n- 
verted tub, and lectared them on short mea- 
sures and short weights (she’s atrong on that 
subject), she would probably achieve celebrity, 
cad would certainly {ndirectly decrease the 
family bille.” 

"She Ie guite capable of it!” I sald, de- 
jected) y. 

“No, ehe isn’t !” contradicted Phil, who was 
very exact, “She told me she objects to the 
tub, though she should like nothing better than 
to address meetings. I asked her what about, 
and suggested women’s rights; but she said 
women’s wrongs would be far more to the pur- 
poee,”” 

“She is anre to do something awfal sooner or 
later,” was my charitable remark, 

“Unless she gets someone to teach her 
better |” 

“Do you mean a lover #” 

"Oh, dear no!” And Phillis laughed ‘'I 
don’s belleve Susan will ever fall in love. Ib 
isn’t In her ; bub I often think If she could meet 
with some really clever person who would ‘ take 
her op,’ and help het to study the things that 
interest ae a, we might all be proud 
of her yet!” 

I shook my head dejectediy, 

“T don't belleve we are a lucky family, Phil, 
I don’t see a chance of our ‘getting on,’ We 
have lived in Kelmfpgton all our lives, and ft 
seems to me here we are likely to remain |!” 

“Well, it’s not a bad place if only we had a 
little more money,’ objected Phil, ‘‘ You look 
too much on the dark side, Iria. If only Alice 
could get married, and, ved in some pretty par- 
sondge, one of us could atay with her, and there 
might be a squire or” ’ 

“Nonsense,” I rejolned, tartly. Squires are 
out of date, except in stery books, and, at any 
tate, they wouldn’t choose to marry one of aix 
penolless girls 1” 

Phil yawned sleepily. 

"Well, I'm going to bed, Iris. It’s no use talk- 

fogand planning, The only change within our 
power Is to go as governesses and companions. I 
don’t mind confessing I’d rather stay at home. 
It may be selfish, but I can’t bear the thought of 
belog a dependent fn anyone's house,” 
, Ab nineteen the most exciting conversations 
(and I don’c know, after al), that ours was very 
exclifng) does nob banish sleep. I know my eyes 
cloted almost as goon as my head touched the 
pillow, and [ eojoyed unbroken. slumbere till it 
was time togetup, I dressed quickly, for I was 
gsrdener-In-chief to the family, and I wanted to 
cut gome lettuces for breakfast, so that I was 
downatatrs a good half-hour before the rest of us, 
and my lettaces cut, I strolled down to the gate 
to meet the postman, Not that our corre- 
spondence as a famtly was extensive, Indeed, we 
gitls bardly had a letter from one year’s end to 
another, buta rich patient of father’s, just now 
In London, with great benevolence, sent him the 
‘utes, 

We all felt it good of Mr, Brown. I don’t 
‘uppose ft cost him much trouble just to direct 
the paper and send It to the post, but it was a 
Breat boow- to father, and we gliris liked the 
txellement of the powtman’s cal!, even though {t 
— -gueally only to leave the venerable news- 


I taw the man coming, aud ran to meet hin, 
Avdrew knew us all—as did mogt of the village 
~and took a friendly Interest a our concerns, 

sailed’ broadly as he gave’ mie not only the 
Paper, buts large white envelope of that fisbby, 
Uncertaia texture on which people are wont to 


‘Comimeanicate with their relatives abroad, and 





flanked by two strange-looking stamps, about: 
which I knew nothing, save that they certainly 
were nob English, 

"A letter for the doctor from fore'gn parte, 
Miss Iris” proclaimed Andrew, proudly. “ Sare 
I hope it brings good news,” 

I looked at the envelope again and again; the’ 
handwriting was antiquated, and decidedly shaky. ' 
The addrese was quafot,—" James Drummond, 
M.D., Keluington, England.” 

I felt more and more bewildered. Could ft 
postibly be that Susan’s desire was gratified, and 
our long lost Unele John, or hie son, had at last 
chosen to communicate with ua! 

I wend straight Into the « » for I knew 
father would be there alone, and I felt I would 
rather he should read his letter in peace, free 
from Sasan’é curiosity. I was his favourite child. 
I have no idea why. I was neither the pretticet 
nor the cleverest. My seniors snubbed me pretty 
openly, but the fact remalned—I was my father’s 
darling. 

“Dad,” I said, almply, ‘‘here’s a letter for 
you, and [it has come from Australta,” 

I shall never forget how hie face changed. I 
turned my head away so as not to watch him, 
I could not bear to seem to be prying Into his 
secrets, 

He read the letter through, then folded {t 
up, and put it in his pocket ; then he turned to 
m 


e. 

“' Tris, don’t mention this, I shall have to talk 
to yonr mother before I can read my uncle's 
letter to you.” 

“Your ancle!" I almost gasped. 
mean he {s alive, dad?” 

"Not only allve, dear, but hale aad hearty. 
I should say, from this letter, he must have 
written before, though we never received a line 
from him,” 

It was as much asI could do to sit quietly 
through breakfast. I know I took sugar with 
my lettace, and was putting salb Into my tea, 
hn Sasan interfered, and a:ked if I had grown 

aft. : 

I felt as If the meal would never come to an 
end, and yep I by no means looked forward to 
my sister's questions about the cause of my 
abstraction. 

At last father had finished hia second cup of 
tes, and turned to mother,— 

“' Nell, will you come Into the garden ; I want 
to talktoyou?” | 

They often had consultatlous unshared by their 
children, but to hold one at this time, when at 
any moment patients might arrive for father, and 
when all mother’s household directions were 
waited for in the kitchen, was unheard of | 

"What can {tb be!” cried Suzan, as the two 
disap: through the French windows Into 
the garden, “ Girle, what hss happened ¢” 

* Bills,’ suggested Phil, haf sadly. ' When- 
aver anything happens in the house ib. always 
means bills!” 

Susan shook her head. : 

“Tt can’t be that. The Kelmington trades- 
folk don’t waste thelr money on needle:s 
peatage ; and none of them have been here to- 

ay.” 

The surgery bell rang prezently, but still those 
quiet figures paced up and down the lawn, 

At last father turned to go to his walting 
patlents; aud, thing unheard of, mother went 
up to her own room, and remained there alone 4 
whole hour ! 

You may be sure onr expecialions ran high, 
but we heard nothing until quite late In the 
afternoon ; then mother came to where wo vat 
working with a letter in her hand. 

“JT want to read this to you, my dears; and I 
have one thing to ask that you make no com- 
ments until I have finlehed.” 

You might have heard a pin drop. 

Lucy craned her long neck so that ehe could 
get a good view of mother’s face, bat its ex- 
preselon was inscrutable, 

She had been crying, we all felt sure of that, 
and ‘yet she did not seem as though grief was 
the only sentiment connected with the letter 
which, she told ua briefiy, came from our father’s 
uncle in Australlfa, 


“Do you 








“My Dear Neruew Jamus,— 

"You will be eurprised to recefve this 
letter; considering the long years that have 
passed since you heard from: me. J have pros- 
pered even beyond my hopes ; and I belleve { am 
the richest man {n my part of the colony. 

“T bave never forgotten you and Helen 
Again and again ib has been In my mind to write 
to you, but old people ueually pud off a thing, 
and I believe it is only the fact cf my boy's 
voyage to Eagland, and the newa 1 heard of you 
from a John Meinden, lately from the old 
country, that has brought me to the point of 
writing.” 


Here we all began a startled exclamation, for 
Mr. Meinden had been an Intimate friend for 
years; but mother gave us a giance to remind 
us of her request, and went oa,— 


“ According to Meloden fortune has not 
eralled on you. Jim and you have much to do 
to make both ends mect. He tells me that you 
and Helen arein the same old town, and that 
aix daughters have been given you, none of whom 
are as yet disposed of in matrimony. (Here 
Alics pouted, and Susy stamped her foot.) Six 
daughters and a small income go Ill together, 
my dear Jim; and In thinking over your clr- 
cumstances, it seems to me I am Ip a position to 
help you. For years It has been the wish of my 
heart that my boy should marry. He has 
ample means, and at my death must inherit 
all I have. Why should he not marry one of 
your girla ? 

“ZT have never taken kindly to cvlonial 
young ladies, and it would be most satisfactory 
to me—and I am sure to hia poor mother also 
had she been spared to sce this day—that he 
should choose a wife of your and Helen’s 
training. 

*Tora sala for England in the steamer after 
the one that brings this letter. He has some 
business to transact for me, bus I have directed 
him to lose no time in proceeding to Kelmington 
and making acqualatance with his young coutine. 
Anyone of the six wiil be welcome to me as his 
wife, I need not say my boy ia admirably fitted 
to render a woman happy. His wife will fill a 
leading position in this colony; and as Tom 
wili soon retire from active business, the 
young couple might return to Englsad at my 
death, 

“Thlok of it well, Jim, and consult your 
wife. Of course I shall settle a handsome 
fortune on Tom's bride, I hope my boy will 
meet with a kindly welcome from you. Oae 
of my most valued clerke comes over with him, 
and, if you can do a kindness to honest Mark 
Ashton, I shall look on it as one done to me. 
I have told Tom to ask at Plymouth for a 
letter from you, as I feel sure you will not 
suffer my boy to visit bis native land unwel- 
comed, 

“With kind love to Helen and the young 
ladies—I remain, dear Jim, your affectionate 
kiuemap, 

! Joun Draum“oyp.” 


A dead ailence fell on us all when mother 
finished reading ; even Susan seemed hushed {nto 
quletude, There wasa strange moisture about 
mother’s eyes, 

“ My dears,” she said, gently, “we must wel- 
come Cousin Tom as & kinamav, The’ other 
question reste with you, You know neither your 
father nor I would attempt to force your loclina- 
tions.” 

“The idea of calling him a boy!” cried Allce, 
indignantly, “Why, he mast be older than 
father ?” 

*' Two years,” admitted mother! 
five fs not so very old.” 

** Surely you don’) want one of the girls’ to 
have a husband more than thirty yeare older 
than herself'?”’ cried Alice, more sharply than I 
had ever heard her speak. “I call it cruel!” 

"'My* dear, ‘you think so bacause you are In 
love, Your five sisters are faucy free. It seems 
té me ft might be a happier fate for one of them 
to become an ‘old man’s darling’ than torsmain 
@ portion'ess maiden. Beeides, Cousin Tom has 
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such 8 noble, generous heart, I don’t think anyone 
could be er with him!" 

Clearly mother was on the suitor’s side. We 
all felt bewildered, for a less mercenary woman 
never existed, 


S Alice, after that one indignant outburst, 
relapsed into silence, After all, she had nothing 
at stske, since Iva Vernon, if unable to make her 
hie wife, was at least her safeguard agafast al! 
other wooers, 

The twine felt safe too, for they were so insep- 
arable that if Cousin Tom had transplanted one 
to the Antipodes he would have been forced to 
take the other as well. No, our three eldest were 
tolerably “ out of it.’ Mother looked at Phil, 
bat Phil shook her head, 

*T hate old gentlemen, dear, They always 
take snuff!" 

Susan inte , 

“To seems to me,” she eald, in her glow, 
deliberate manner, ‘that it is nob the slightest 
ase for us to decide on the victim, Depend upon 
it Cousin Tom will wish to do that himself, He 
is very rich, and koows the value of money. If, 
to please his father, he condescends to choose a 
wife from his cousins, he will certainly want to 
have a voice in the selection,” 

“Tam safe!” said Alice, gleefully. 

** Yes,” returned Suean, practically, “you are 
off the lists, I should be the most suitable one, 
and I don’t know that I should particularly 
object, I always wanted to travel, and really, it 
would be pleasant to know how It felt to have 
lots of money. Still, as I said before, [t’sno use our 
making plans, for Mr, Tom may have a will of his 
own,” 


‘The spare room must be got ready,” sald 
mother, star tinga different topic ;“ and your father 
means to give up bis dressing-room to Mr, Ashton, 
We can hardly do less than invite him to stay 
with us,” 

“T hope he has not a large appetite,” esid 
Susan, 

‘*How old Is het” demanded Alice, "A 
‘ valued clerk’ sounds aged. I hope he won't be 
qaite as venerable as Cousin Tom. We have 
never had any gentlemen staying with us before. 
Really, it will be hard {f both these two turn out 
fosalls |” 

Of course we talked of nothing elae—we giris 
that Is. The elders, after the first announce- 
ment, kept rather quiet. 1 asked father one day, 
when we two were alone, why mother would 
speak «f Couein Tom as though she pitted him, 

"Can you keep a cecret, Iris?” 

' Try me,” 

‘* Thirty years ago my dear Tom and I were 
both in love with the same girl, I had nothing 
I did not earn. He was then a rich man’s only 
sop. The girl's parente were ambitious for her, 
and would have much preferred Tom as a son-in- 
law tome, I don’t know how {it would have 
gone had not the dear fellow generously with- 
drawn his own ault and pleaded my cause with 
the old Rector and his wife. Iowe your mother 
to Tom's self-sacrifice, and no light encrifice 
either, aince I am certain he loved her with every 
fibre of his great true heart.” 

I sighed, 


“Ib sounds very noble, but I don’t like the 
idea of his marrying one of us, It sounds like 
marrying one’s uncle or one’s stepfather.” 

‘16 seamed so to me at firet, but then I saw 
a kind of compensation in fb for what he suffered 
long ago. If Tor asks for any one of my girls I 
can give her to him with a ready will,” 

* T hope he won’t—unless It’s Sasy.” 

"] think you are rather hard on Susan,” 
replied my father. “‘ She has queer notions, bat 
I believe there is the making of a fine character 
in her for all that.” 

We were not favoured with a view of the 
letter my father sent to Plymouth, but I know 
he alluded frankly to Uncle John’s proposal, and 
tdid Conein Tom that though he would never 
{pfiuence a child of hie agsinat her wishes, he 
should be very glad to see one in such good 
keeping, Then we talked no more of the expected 
visitors except to ourselves, and settled down 
{nto a quiet expectation of news from Plymouth 
of the ahfp’s arrival, 





CHAPTER if. 

Tr was’ just a fortnight after Uncle John’s won- 
derful letter that mother resolved to go over to 
Sitterton on a grand shopping «xpedition 

** You sea, girls,” she said, sagely, ‘' when once 
we hear of the ship's arrival I shall never like to 
be away from home for any time, lest your cousin 
should srrive unexpectedly, so I really had better 
take advantage of the excursion train and go 
to-day,” 

We all agreed, and a goodly oumber of us 
accompanied her—Alfce (who had any nomber of 
ecclesfastical commlasion:), Saean, who loved to 
prowl fn the Sitterton Museum, and the twine, 
who had an honest delight in shopping. I should 
have liked to have jolned them, but Phil waa in 
bed with a bad headache, and It would have been 
too bad to leave her alone, 

Father and I had 8 ééte.d iffe dinner, ab which 
he told me the Ocean - m had reached 
Piymouth, and he wondere: we had received no 
telegram, 46 PF x.¥°4 

**T suppose Mr. Drammond does nob think {t 
necessary to be polite to poor relations!” I sald, 
rather epitefally, 

“Tris, thatis not ke you!” 

“ Well, papa, I feel croes, I don’t lfke the fdea 
of this man’s coming to Iuspect us; that’s what 
it amounts to, We're alito be shown off for his 
approval, and then he’s to graciously condescend 
to make his chofce.”’ 

** Don’t child,” sald father, andly, “ You make 
me feel how much I have wrouged my children 
by not being a successful man.” 

“You are ever so much nicer as you are, and 
{it’s horrid of you to say such things. Come, 
now, Vil promise not to say another spiteful 
thing about poor Couain Tom, and I'll eave up 
my old satin slippers rellgfously to throw after 
him and Susan if they really do make a match 
of It, 

" When’s your mother coming back, Iris} ” 

" Not till sfx o'clock,” 

"And I shail not be in much before seven. 
You will have « lonely afternoon, dear.” 

‘* Perhaps Phil’s head will be better when she 
wakes up, and she can come dcwa and elt In the 
shade. You know, dad, I should choose Phil if I 
were Oousin Tom. She fs just the prettiest of 
us sil and the nicest too, except Alice—and he 
can’t have Alice,” 

‘No, Vernon would object. It will come 
hardly on Ally if she has to see her younger 
elster married before her after co many years of 
walting.” 

“J wish Iva could get on,” I sald, dejected'y. 
** You know, I don’t bellevs he tries to,” 

“Tris 1” 

“Well, he fs so busy at Kelmington ; he has 
no time to look out for anythirg else. I belleve 
he thinks something will drop from the clouds if 
he only walte long enovgh,” 

It was an ideal afternoon, Although we were 
fn August it was not too hob; a soft wind 
blew pleasantly, and there was plenty of shade 
under a fine old chestnut tree tn the middle of 
the garden, 

Oar house was quaiat and old-fashioned. Per- 
baps the strangest thing abont it was that the 
building itself stood, as 1b were, In the centre, 
In front was the pretty flower-garden, with a 
beautiful lawn and fine old trees. The orchard 
and kitchen-garden were at the back. The only 
entrance-——sive one exclusively to the surgery— 
was at the bottom of the front garden ; a wickat- 
gate leading to the gravel walk, on elther side of 
which was a wire fence or ecreen to prevent feet 
from trespassing on to the glories of flowers and 
grass which lay on elther side. 

Oar tervants groaned over this arrangement. 
True, many people walked the whole length of 
the path up to the front door (or by a turn to 
the afde to the kitchen), but many others s!mply 
rang the bell, and waited, wh'ch entafled our 
domestic tramping down to the gate to demand 
thelr business, 

I don’t wonder many « wald-of-all-work gave 
notice solely for this reason, aud that poor 
mother, fn engeging & fresh servant, always ex- 


care. 
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Phil declared herself better, but that her hea 
would be quite cured If she kept in bed til) te. 
time, so I had no hopes of her society ; gpa 
patting on a hvge sunhat, and taking a novel , 
my hand, I settled myself very comfortably unde 
the chestnut tree, promising Narcy (our xj, 
retainer) that I would, as che expressed It, “ pire 
oa eye to that there gate” while she was bn: 
iodoora, 

** That there gate” for some time gave me 2; 
trouble ; but soon after I heard the village elec 
strike four there came a loud, prolorged pull x 
the bell, 

‘ What a unolsarce!” I + jaculated Of 
courea, fi’s visitors ! and mether’s out, and I dp 
hate having to talk to people! I declare I would 
jast leave them there to ring, only that Nancy’: 
dleplessure would be alarming.” 

Still I wastn no mood to hurry myesli 
strolled down to the gate In the worst o! 
tempers, wishing (as we had all done » hundred 
times) that the surgery door and bell could bs 
utilised for other people besides patlente 

I opened the gate, and started, Two gentlemen 
stood before me, Both were perfect strangers, 
yet both had an expectant, confident lock, » 
thorgh sure of welcome, : 

Both were tal], broad-shouldered men, withthe 
alr and bearing of educated people ; but here al 
resemblance ceased, One was middle-aged, with 
a few silver threads in hie dark hair; while ths 
other could not possibly have been much over 
thirty, and looked less, 

They raised their hate Inetinctively to me 

* This ls Dr. Drummond's 1'’ 

“Yee, I am so sorry father is ont ; be will 
not be home tili seven, Perhaps you could leave 
@ message?” : 

The elder man smiled, 

* It would have been better, perhaps, if we hed 
sent a telegram,” he said, in a low tone to bir 


-companton, but I overheard them, and the word: 


gave me a clue, 

You must be Consin Tom?’ and I put ont 
a emal), but somewhat sunburnt hand fp greeting 
“ Mother will be so sorry she fa not here to we'- 
come you!" 

Ib wae awfally rude of him, bnt he began to 
laugh, I am quite positive of {t, I was consider: 
ably annoyed, but I hope I did not show It, as ! 
turned to his companton, 

‘“‘And you sre Mr, Ashton! Father sod 
mother have been hoping you would come to 1 
with Cousin Tom. Anyone valued by Unce 
John must be a welcome guest.” 

He thanked me very slmply, but there was at 
amused twinkle In his eye sil the same, as though 
he shared my couein’s amusement, and I began 
te wonder if there was anything peculiar about 
my appearance, 

Could my hair, for instance, have come 92: 
done, and be hanging in disorder down my beck! 

ad 8 gnat made my nose a spectacle to be 
hold? In short, what was it? 

But Cousin Tom had quite recovered his 
manners by this time, and told me how they 
reached Plymouth two days before, and would 
nob telegraph, as they were uncertain how long 
they might be detained in London. se 

He said father’s letter mace him feel they 
would be welcome at the Hermitege, avd #0 5¢ 
thought they might take us by surprise. 

They had lefo thelr things ad the statlor, 
meaning to sleep at the hotel, and only treapace 
on us in the daytime, ma 

“Ob, you must stay here!” I said, decidedly. 
“Mother will be so disappointed if you doe 
She and father are looking forward to seeing y°* 
agair, so much !” 

'* They will find me altered, I fear. 
ages & man before his time,” 

**Ob, no!” I sald politely. 
mistakep. I should never have guc#e! y ete 
fifty-five! Why you look yourger than father } 

Mr. Ashton smiled benevolently at my com>. | 

“There slr! There’s a compliment for joa 
Then to me fn another tore, ‘* What o One oe 
garden you have here! It is just like one “4° 
about in England ; we have nothing Whe | 


Auatralla 


“T think you ae 
y were 


before, Mr. 


plained this defect in our situation with minute | Australia |” Sa 
{ “ Have you ever been to England 
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Ashton?” I fpguirec, “or are you colonial 
porn ?” 

Colonial bory, but I did spend some montha 
here once. I came over on businese for——” he 
naneed, and then added, “old Mr, Drummond.” 
*'We all walked back to the house, and a: Mary 
bad heard the ring and suspected visitors, 
afterncon tea was ready in the porch parlour. 
Wafery bread-and-batter, {cuit from our garden, 
and the tea {tself fragrant and refreshing, just 
the thing to welcome a# stranger on this August 
afternoon, 

"J thought there were efx of you?” said 
Cousin Tom, as he enjoyed his tea (i began to 
fancy colonials had good appetites by the rapid 
dissppearance cf our bread and butter), “Abt 
least { thought I heard eo,” 

“Yes,” I answered, haughtily, ' but Phil is 
lying down with a headache, and the others went 
to Sitterton with mother,” 

"And you are the eldest 1” 

‘ Oh dear, no,” and I felt a decided objection 
to Cousin Tom, for did ever maiden of nineteen 
enjoy being taken for five-and-twenty ?” Alfce {fs 
that; Iam the youngest,” 

“Then you are Iris?” put fu Mr, Ashton, 
"You know I have heard all your names from 
Mr. Drammond }” 

Frank and very free and easy was Cousin Tom, 
I thopght; but, there, I suppose elderly men 
can't he’p being chatterboxes, eo I only eald de- 
murely,-— 

We all have rather fancifal namer. Mother 
would not have any of us called after her, and 
we have no aunts, so there was nobody’s name to 
perpe'uate. Suvan used to be rather indignant 
at having the only homely name among us ; but 
old Mre Lord was ene of papa’s oldest friends, 
end she made a point of it, We tell Susy now 
that the name just enits her, and Mrs. Lord’s 
legacy of & pearl necklace fe ample compen- 
sstiou,” 

‘Aud you are the youngest ?” sald Conaln 
Tom, as though he conld hardly belleve {t, ‘* Six 
grown up daughters ; your father must be prond 
of you!” 

"We are all proadof Susan, She is the clever 
one of the family,” I eal?, with « secrets hope my 
stranger cousin had a liking for learned ladies, 
since Phil snd I had made up our minds we 
could spars Susy to him better than any of the 
others, 

His face fell (so did my hopes). 

“Teuppose Tam behind the age, but I can’t 
bear clever women,” he eald frankly, '‘ They are 
always so fond of arguments and df. cussions,” 

Susy to the life, I sighed. 

* She Is a good girl,” I replied, gravely, “and 
I suppose she can’t help being clever, Perhaps 
other people wouldn’t call her so ; bub the reat 
of us are rather stupid, so we have gob to look on 
Susy as a marvel |” 


Mr. Ashton looked at me critically, 

“T ahould never have thovgh you etupld!” 

It was rather hard to be taken at one’s own 
valuation so exactly, but I magnantmously 
overlooked It, aud asked miy guests if they 
would prefer to see their rooms, or to stroll down 
to the inn and order their luggage to be sent 
up. 

“Wiil you not come with us!” asked Cousin 
Tom, when they had decided on the latter course, 

It fs not far, and you English ladies are great 
Walkers, are you not }’ 

“T will come to the gate with you, I must not 
0 auy further, because I am the only one at 
home to take in messages.” 

Istood at the gate for s moment or two after 
they had paseed through {t, and so I overheard 
a little of thelr conversation, It was quite 
accidental. I had bad no thought of eaves- 
dropping, yet most decidedly I fulfilled the old 
proverb about listeners never hearing any good of 

emsel van, 

“My dear boy,” sald Cousin Tom, “'I can’t do 


I, Tsimply can’t" 


Nonsense 1" returned Mr. Ashton, ‘‘you 

got on famously, Only keep up your courage, 

wc arend upon it you'll come cif with flying 
hours |” 


“T can’t, I never had any relations before, and 








six cousins ready made is too much for any man 
to eurvive.” 

I went home fn a paasion, and woke up Phi’, 
which was unkind of me, consideripg her bad 
headache. 

" They've come |” 

“Whot What!” And Phil started up 
_ = “ Sarely, Iris, you don’t mean Cousin 

om %” 

“I do!’ I retorted, sullenly ; “and ob, Phil, 
he’s worse than we thought—ever so much 
woree |” 

Phil looked troubled, 

"Te he older, or more i:firm }” ehe be zarded. 

* Well, no!” I admitted, reluctantly. ‘I 
can’t quite say that. He's a fine-lovking man, 
acd I should have guessed him younger than 
father; but oh, Phil, he’s horrid—a perfect 
mouster |” 

“ But what has he done!” demanded Phil, as 
she plaited up her hair with a view to coming 
downstairs with me’at once, “I can see he has 
iftended you ; but how?” 

“*T can’t tell you!” 

*' And you don’t generally teke prejudices } Do 
you mean, Iris, he fen’t a gentleman! Of course 
his grammar and hie h’s were all right when father 
parted from him. Still, they might have got all 
wrong in thirty years!” 

“ Hie grammar fa right enovgh, and he looks 
a gentleman—but I hate him !”’ 

“Did he”—snd Phil lowered her tone to 
a wysterious whisper—" did he kiss you, Iris?” 

‘ Goodness, no!’ I cried, with flaming cher ke, 
* Asif I should havelet him! What could pnt 
such & thing into your head ?”’ 

‘* Why, you were so angry, and I know some 
people are fond of kissing.” 

"Tam not!” 

‘No; but In some places cousins bles, as & 
matter of course, and I thought it might be the 
fashion out there,” 

“Thank goodness, no!” I cried, emphatically. 
“That would be woree than all! Now, Pat’, 
come downstairs directly, I can ses them coming 
up the path, and I must introduce you at once. 
You know,” I added, wistfully, “I feel quite sure 
1b will be sou he marries.” 

‘““Why? I thought we had decided on 
Sussn 1” 

“ Bat I told him Su:y was clever, and it seems 
he hates clever women.” 

‘Then ft will be me!” eaid Phil, resignedly. 
“Tam the stupidest of youall. Oh, Iris, don’t 
you wish that horrid letter had never come }” 

‘I wiah Cousin Tom had been wrecked on 
the voyege. NoI don’t though, for Mr, Ashton 
would have been drowned, too, and I rather like 
him 1” 

“You rather like him?” echoed Phil, slowlr. 

* Pray, Irie, ia he another fossil?” 

" Come and see |” 

She was the prettiest of us all except Alice, 
and Alice waa sweet rather than pretty. Phil 
had black hatr and blue syes—an odd combination 
and one which mother sald che owed to some re- 
mote Irish ancestress, 

Then Phil had a creamy complexion, the dearest 
little mouth In the world, aud she conld use her 
eyes to perfection, making them say a dozen 
different things, 

She was not clever, Indeed, as far as book- 
learning went she was hopeless!y deficient, She 
had more practical commoneenge than the rest of 
us, and br. ught it out on occasions ; but for the 
most part—though elghteen months my senlor— 
Pail’s réle waa that of a spoilt child. 

We ali made much of her. She was so pretty, 
so soft and kittenish In her wayr, that really we 
could not help treating her almost as a petted 
baby, 

"This is Phillis!" I sald, simply, when Mary 
showed the gentlemen back to the porch parlour. 
‘Cousin Tom, Phil, and Mr. Ashton |” 

Phil laughed as she shook hands. 

"Tam so gad to see you, Mr. Ashtor. We 
expected you to bea kind of Methuselah, How 
could we imagine a ‘valued clerk’ would be 
young?” 

“TI hops you don’t objcch to middle-aged 
men?” put in Cousin Tom, with euspicious 





eagerness, considering the sectiments I had 
overheard, 

“T think they are delightful!” eald Phi, 
wickedly ‘Father fs over fifty, and he fs 
adored ; but yon know I diletinctly cbject to 
fossile; and Irle and I had made up our minds 
Mr, Ashton would certainly be a fosell 1” 

‘All in good time,” sald that gentleman, 
laughing. ‘* When dces one begin to he a« 
fossil $*° 

“At ceventy,” esid Phil, coolly, ‘if one fs 
golog to be one ; but there are people who never 
fossilise at ali, If Dad lives to be a bundred he 
will never bacome a fors{l.”” 

"Let us hope he won’t have a chance!’ rald 
a familiar voice, and father himee!f appeared. 
He had heard fn the village of the unexpected 
arrival, and burried home to welcome his lorg- 
absent kinsman. 

We were all proud of father, bat J thought I 
had never loved him so well as now, when he 
stood with outstretched hand to welcome the 
two from the Antlpoder, 

Until that moment I had utterly forgotten the 
romance which connected Cousin Tom with our 
mother. I almost started as it came suddenly 
back to me. Had anyone but father told me the 
story I should have lavghed ft to ecorn, for 
never eurely had there been a man more unlfke 
the hero of & romance than our relative, To 
fancy him in love was well-nigh impor:ible. 

“Do you think me altered {" demanded 
Cousin Tom, when they had shaken hands aud 
father had been introduced to Mr, Ashton. 
"Do you think you would have recognised me 
again?” 

“T am sure I should not,” eafd father, frankly. 
But then efx-and-twenty years must change a 
man. I daresay you see a difference in me?” 

Cousin Tom shirked the question. He replied 
with a remark on the beauty of Kelm!ngton. 

“ And you have lived here ali these years *”’ he 
exclaimed, as thrugh [6 juzzled him. Uotil 
Merinden told as you were «till at Ke’m'ngton, 
we belisved yon had become a London physician 
long ago.” 

I quite hated him for thle epecch ; It was like 
reproaching father for his fallure; and Mr. Ashton 
must have thonght so too, for hs rushed in with 
the rejoinder, — 

‘ As though a man would live fn London 
when he had once known a country life. I 
never imegined any place cculd be eo pretty as 
thie, It is quite like the ideal village one reads 
of 1” 

Couein Tom isughed good humoured'y, 

‘* Mark fe quite enraptured with Englard. I 
don’t know how I shall ever get him back to the 
Antipodes ; aud yet we have promised to be 
there fn time to keep Christmas with the dear 
old chief. I don’t think efther of uc could bear 
to leave him alone!” 

" And is he really atreng and well?” aeked my 
father, esgerly. ‘ He must be a marvel |” 

‘He is stronger than mary a young map,”’ re- 
plied Cousin Tom. “Hale and hearty, and in 
possession of all his faculties, and quite able to 
take p'easure In the wonderful success which has 
attended us for years |” 

“Mr. Ashton {fs in the business, I suppose!” 
resumed father. ‘My uncle wrote of him as 4 
valued clerk.” 

Cousin Tom nodded, 

Mark Ashton ssid elraply,— 

‘©Old Mr. Drummond has been very kind 
to me,’’ 

“ He le very fond of the youvg man,’’ confided 
Cousin Tom, ‘‘He was Mark’s godfather, and 
he and his mother have lived with Mr Drom- 
mond for years. You will find he knows more of 
the farnfly history than I do myself. He was 
over in England once before, and he would have 
Introduced himself to you all then, but he was 
recalled to the colony very euddenly by his 
mother’s Uluees,” 

It accounted for the etrange word!ng of the 
letter, If Mark Ashton was a sort of adopted 
son to Uncle John, no wonder he called him 
“valued.” We found out later that he wae 
quite ycuvg; in fact, » few monthe onr Alfce’s 
junior, but be had a good deal more worldly 
wkdom, He hed picked vp ease and experience 
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fn his busy life; and so, while Alice was a™mere 
girl, Mark Ashton was a man we could look up to 
and respect, ian Ot ie 

Mother's amazement, when she came home and 
found the two strangers qaite domesticated with 
us, surprised me, I had longed with a ittle 
natural curiosity to see her meeting with Cousin 
Tom, but {t disappointed me, Both were per- 
feotly calm ; true, there wae a pink spot fo 
mother’s cheek, but our Australian cousin took 
the matter as coolly s: thuugh that bygone ro- 
mance had never been, 

Phil and I eat up talking to an unheard-of 
hour that night, and for the first time in our 
lives had a decided difference of opinion. I 
thought Oousin Tom odfous, Phil declared he 
was very nice ; and when I confessed to my acci- 
dental eavesdropping, I could not get her to view 
the matter with my eyes. 

“You ought not to be fofluenced by what you 
» Were not meant to hear!” she sald, gravely. 

** Bat I did hear it. He said he couldn't do it 
—that he simply couldn’, Of course he meant 
he could not marry one of us,” 

“ Well, even if he doesn’t,” said Phil, laughing, 
‘* we shall survive It, and as he had not seen us 
we can’t be offended by that remark |” 

" He had seen me |” I pouted, 

‘Aud you took an Intense dislike to him, 
which no doubt you showed }” 

‘* Well,” I satd, philosophically, *‘ one comfort 
ie, {b must be over soon.” 

“ What!" foquired Phil, laconically, 

'* Everything.” 

“Tris, do be sensible |” 

il I am.” 

* Bat what do you mean will be over ?” 

“ Cousin Tom’s visit, and the suspense as to 
whether he means to marry one of us, Phil, do 
you mean to tell me you did not think of that 
wher he sald he must bein Melbourne by Christ- 
mas Day?” 

‘No,’ Aud Phil was impressed enough now 
to please even me. “Then it rmaust be setéled 
soon, Iris?” 

“Of course! I have hunted up an old diary 
with o list of the time tt takes for a letter to get 
to different places, Cousin Tom is so rich, of 
course he would travel by the quickest way, and 
80 take the same time as a letter.” 

Tris,” declared Phil, “‘what a head you 
have! I should never have thoughs of that!” 

‘Well, the mall goes every Friday, aud takez 
forty days—let us call {t eix weeke—and Christ- 
mas day falls on a Friday this year, so of course 
they would have to start seven weeks before ; 
that Is, on the elxth of November,” 

‘Tris |" sald Pall, with profound admiration, 
rary delightful! We actually know the very 

ay!” 

“Of course, be might safl sooner! ’ I returned, 
gravely, ‘‘and I don’t suppose he will stay here 
all the while. .I hope not, for ib would make the 
bills mount ap fearfully. Sill we do know this 
much, the thing must be decided In less than 
three months 1” 

“Ob, in a few weeks!” decided Phil, who, as 
I have hinted before, was very particular. ‘' For 
there would bea trouserau to get, and all kinds 
of arrangements to make, and you know we are 
past the middle of Augnat now.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In a week Conein Tom and his friend had 
sebtied down at the Hermitsge as though they 


bad known us all their lives, And the atrangest | 


part of it was that, In epite of all the indignation 
the girls had ehown before their arrival, we soon 
became on very friendly terms with both, 

Father said he was sure Cousiu Tom had quite 
gob over the troublea of hlayouth. ButI-did not 
feel so certain, I noticed that he never willingly 
remained alone with either father or mother. He 
could talk to them glibly enough if only one of 
us girls was by ; but he could not bear being left 


téte-d-icte with them, and he shunned all alluslons 
to his life in England so polntedly that I felt his 
cure could nod bs quite so perfect as father 
thought. 





He was a very pleasant visitor. 
filled purse, and an Innate delicacy in using its 
contents for our pleasure, without letting us feel 
the obligation. 

He was desirous of seeiog all the beautles of 
the neighbourhood, and of course we girls had to 
bs clearones. Then he wasalways ina harry (I 
fancy this Is a quality rather usual to colonials), 
so horses or steam must be used Instead of our 
feet, and he was so particular about what animals 
he drove that hs ended by hirlng the waggonette 
at the ‘Kelmtogton Arms,’ and the two best horses 
fn the landlord’s stable for his exclusive use 
during his stay. 

Then he was fond of runnixg up to London, 
and he uever returned empty-hauded—music, 
ornaments, books, a hundred-and-one trifies, 
which, not being necessitics, have to be done with- 
out by people with Iimited incomes. All these 
came to the Hermitage during Cousin Tom's 
stay ; and they were presented in such a mauner 
that no one could have taken offence, 

"T never saw any one so completely altered!” 
father said to me, when our vielbors had been with 
as a month (broken by several trips to London): 

** He Is a splendid fellow now, and he was a 
noble character as a young man!” I don’t mean 
in the least that he has fallen off, or deteriorated, 
but he has completely changed. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

“ Not quite,” I confessed, “ He must be better 
or worse |" 

** Not ab all!” eafd father, a little friitably, 
"There are different kinda of excellence! Look 
at Mark Ashton and your cousin ; they are ubter 
contrasts; you would bardly say one warn worse 
then the other, That ls what [ mean about Tom 
and hfs former self.” 

"TI don’t believe he has got over {6!” I jerked 


outeuddenly. “ He never goes near mother if he 
can help it.” 
Father sighed. 


‘* And your mother declares she can’t under- 
stand him, She actually prefers young 
Ashton |” 

" Well,” I said, philosophically, “es she won't 
see much more of Cousin Tom I don’t know that 
it matters. He must go back inthe beginning of 
November, and we are almost out of Ssptem- 
ber,” 

* And be has sald nothing!” 

"Nothing!" I replied, quietly. ‘ You sea, 
dad, it’s an awkward thing to make usa speech, 
declaring he likes us very much as cousins, bud 
won’t have anything to do with usin any other 
capacity. Aud that’s what he means!” 

“Well, they are good fellows, both of them, 
and [ am glad to have seen them,” - 

“But the bills?’ I said dolefally. 
Cousin Tom has the appetite of a glant !” 

“You need not think about that, Iris,” 

**T can’t help it!” 

**T am not going to tell the others, Ib might 
make a difficulty in their fotercourse with Tom, 
bat {6 won’s matter with you, Irle. I hada letter 
from Uncle John enclosing me what he called a 
‘ trifling birthday present.’ Cousin Tom brought 
it me sealed up. What do you think was in 
it?” 

“Twenty pounds,” I said, “or,” with au impulse 
of hope, “* perhaps fifty, as he {s so rich.”’ 

"Five hundred pounds ! 

‘Oh, dad ! How very nice of him!” 

" So you see, Iris, we need nob trouble about 
anyone's appetite, and all the bille are paid. [I 
feel so rich that I am wondering whether I could 
not give Susy that year at Girton she covets so 
much,” 

“Thad much rather you did something for 
Alice.” ; 

He sighed 

" My dear child, {t would take a larger fortune 
todo that, and whatalls Vernon? He has been 
here very little since our visitors came,” 

Dad and I were wont to discuss the family 
politics quictly together when we gob a 
chances. : 

" He doesn’t like them,” I said, sadly. “It’s 
the first fault I ever saw in Iva. He can’t bear 
to think that they are rich, and can marry as soon 
as ever they fiud siyone to please them, while he 
and Alice areas far off from matrimony as me.” 


"Dad, 






He had a well- | 





— 

“Tt dogs seem bard on him.” 

*' Bat he shouldn't stop away. It’s unkisd », 
Alfce ; bealdes, he must have known when ), 
proposed to her that one of her five slaters migh: 
meet with a far richer aultor, and 69 be marriej 
first.” 

Taen I added, as @ fival protest, 

*Cousia Tom and Mr. Ashton can’t help beicg 
rich.” 

*'T don’s think Ashton fs rich!” 

" Why t ”» . 

“Because your uncle spoke of him as, 
clerk {”’ 

“ Batthe has almost the whole management »| 
the Melbourne House, and [t must mean 4 lars 
salary |” 

“| don’t think he’s rich,” persisted father, "| 
never met anyone with simpler tastes, nor any. 
one I took o greater fancy to; and, as a rule 
Iris, you know we Drummonds have a knack of 
choosing our friends from people Ike ourselves of 
atrietly Hmited {ncome.” 

I was allenced, but not convinced. A mo 
unpleasant idea had come into my head. I would 
not have told it to father for the world, | 
hardiy liked to face ib myself, 

I belleved their visit to the Hermitoge ha 
brought a great trouble on our two guests, ani 
that the strong friendship between them wonli 
make the contest yet more painfal. Unlea | 
was mistaken, Cousin Tom and Mark Ashton 
were both desperately In love with my sister 
Paillia. 

Perhaps the term “desperately” sounds 
strange as applied to the love of a middle-aged 
man ; but the fact fs, our cousin was so young {x 
his ways we were always forgetting he was fifty. 
five, and Iam quite sure, however much he had 
cared for my mother long ago, he cared a great 
deal more for Phil now. I don’t think any of 
them suspected It except me. 

Allce, who would have been the keenest to 
read the signs, kept very much aloof, She snd 
she curate felt very much in the background jz:! 
now, and Pail was blind or seemed to be, but | 
would have staked my gold thimble—the only 
valuable I possessed—on the fact that Ccurdo 
Tom wanted to marry her. 

He gave no hint of ip toanyone. Indeed, he 
behaved, I thought, absurdly. Some days he 
would make a- great effort, and seem to avoid 
Pali entirely. 

At other times he would look at her suppl: 
catingly, as though he had done her some great 
wrong, and weuld fain plead for pardon. 

He actually waylaid me one day, aud aeked me 
if Palllis was romantic. Did 1 think, too, she 
was of a forgiving disposition f 

O! course I faterpreted this to mean, was she 
romantic enough to object to being » mans 
second icve, aud would she forgive ber bosbaed 
for having cared for someone before she ws 
born ? in! 

Auxlous to comfort poor Cousin Tom, I 
smiled and told him Phii had not a grain of 
romance about her, and that she did not need 
be forgiving, since she never took offence wher 
none was meant; and she was euch a dear gu 
no one ever vexed her {ntentionally. ; 

I thought this information ought to Lave bees 
eminently satisfactory ; but to my dlemay ft seat 
Cousia Tom Into the deepest gloom, sud made 
him avold poor Phil for a whole day 

As to Me, Ashton; I can’t say he wae more 
satisfactory. Ag 

He sought Phil’s society as much as posalble 
In fack,:he always seemed to engrose ‘er whet 
she was nob with our cousin, 

Hestudied her wishes, consulted her tastes, 
aud paid her quite enough attention to tore - 
head, and yet he never seemed in the “ 
jealous when Cousin Tom monopollsed ber. 
could not make It oat. 1 

But, as ill luck would have it, I was once agals 
destined to overhear a conversation benweer 
these two which was to trouble me more eve? 
than the last, 

I protest most solemnly I am not an en 
dropper, but the walle at the Hermitage 
ty room was next to Cousin Tow's ; and one 
evening, after I had gone to bed, Mr. Ashton was 
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in there talking to him, and I could not help 
hearing jast a little, 

“Jo's no use going on like this,” I heard our 
cousin say, In @ moet dejected voice ; *‘ there 
most be an end to ib!” ni Beat 

Mark Ashton laughed (which was very heart- 
jess, 1 thought, after poor Tom's miserable 


e 
= My dear fellow, I am quite willing. Pat an 
end to ft aa soon.as you like, Ses Phillis, and 
ak your question,”  - . 

How dared he call her Phillis? was my first 
thought; my second, he must feel very sure of 
ber to risk such a temptation as Tom's wealth 
would be to Ler, 

“You know I can’t!" sald my unfortunate 
cousin, “ You have got me completely in a trap. 
You know I never decelved anyone fn my life, 
and that I should feel a villain if I proposed to 
any girl until you had spoken out,” 

He was alngularly disinterested. He thought 

bis wealth gave him an anfair advantege over his 
rival, and so he wished Mark to have the first 
foninge. 
It a very noble of him; bnt, ob, the strange, 
dall pala at my heart.! Till now I had not guessed 
my own secret. I hed fancied my great desire 
for Phil to marry Cousin Tom arose only from 
my eympathy with him, and regard for her pecu- 
olary sdvantages, 

Alas! [knew the truth now. I loved Mark 
Ashton with all my heart, and he had given his to 
Philifs | 

It only ehe had been there In her usual place— 
cur beds were aide by side—she, too, must have 
heard ; but Philwas spending the night at the 
Rectory. She had gone there early in the after- 
noop, and found the Rector from home, and his 
wile nervous and low-spirited, so she had volun- 
teered at once to stay till the next morning, and 
hence I was alone, 

How anxiously I listened for the next 
sentence! I had heard so much I might surely 
listen to the laeb; bub the yoices were lowered, 
and I had eome time to wait. 

However this turns ont, ald fellow, I shall 
alwaye be gratefal to you!” Mark was saying, 
timply. “Even if I lose my darling, I shall 
know you sacrificed a great deal for my sake,” 

His darling! Oh, why did I suddeniy feel 
cross and envious towards Phil? Had I nob de- 
cared over aud over again she was the prettlest 
of usall? And yet it was bard to hear Mark 
Ashton speak of her as his ‘' darling.” 

"You've nothing to thank me for,” sald Cousin 
Tom, rather grufiy, “And all I ask of you le 
epeed, Can’b you hurry matters a little, and 
speak ont? [suppose you think I am an idiot 
to fall in love at my time of life? But I can tell 
you, lad, I have cawghb the disease badly, and 
this suspense is torture,” 

‘I can understand, Well, I promise you it 
thall not jast long. I will put an end to it In 
thres days,” 

Three days! How often I repeated thore two 
worde to myself as I tossed uneasily on my 
plilows. In three days time Phil’s fate would be 
declded, She would be a fiancée—but whose } 

Everyone exclaimed at my wan cheeks and 
dal!, heavy eyes the next morning, and I found 
it very hard to avold mother’s anxious inqairles. 

Phil came back after breakfast, bright and 
blooming, and for the first time in my ilfe I felt 
angry with her, 

“What have yon done to yourself?” she 
cried, with sisterly frankness, when she had 
dragged me upstairs to our own room. ‘ You 
look & parfect fright !”” 

Te doesn’t matter,” I sald, resignedly, 

Everyone knows you are ‘the pretty Miss 
ne nnd that Iam the plain one of the 

“Why, I do belleve yon’re croas 1” sald Phil, 
aoe amperediy, **Did anything happen last 

“ What should happen 1” 

Pati looked at a ncadealiy. a 
Well, you know, with two eligible bachelors 
— house, and five girls, something might 

Ppen any day. I am always expecting my 
oousta to make hischolce.” . 

He bas made it!” I said, snllenly, “It’s 





Only affectation to pretend ignorarc2, Oonsin 
Tom Is over head and eare in love with you, and 
I know you know it perfectly.” 

Pall pouted. 

*T’'m sure he avolds me enough,” 

“Because you are unkind to him,” I said, 
bitterly, ‘“* He knows what a coqaette you are,” 

Phil opsyed her eyes, 

“TI thomght a coquette was a girl who changed 
her lovers,” she said, quietly, “ Well, 1 can’t 
possibly do that, for Cousin Tom Is the only one 
I possess, and Tam by no means eure he would 
like the title,” 

'* Don’t be a bypoerite!’’ 

Tris,” and Phil stroked my halr caressingly, 
“I don't think you can be well, It fs not like 
you to my such things, and your head fs like 

re.’ 


Bat I turned away impatiently, and would have 
none of her endearments, 

It was a lovely day, just one of those hot sun- 
shiny days which come sometimes in September, 
as farewell tastes of summer, There were some 
farocus rains about ten rofles off, almost the only 
“lion” of the nelghbourhood to which our guests 
had not been, 

At breakfast Cousin: Tom declared ft was just 
the morning for the.excurslon, and the waggonette 
oa ro very soon afver my altercation with 

bil, 

I would have given worlds to remain at home, 
but it was impossible without provoking comment, 
as Alice was to stay with mother, and Susy bad 
business in Sitterton, while to send the waggonette 
with less than ite six occupants would have seemed 
ingratitade. 

Cousin Tom, partly from his years, y on 
account of hie relationship, was always allowed to 
take us anywhere without a chaperon; eo there 
was no help for it, and I had to take my place 
nexb Mr, Ashton (with the twins opposite), 
knowing all the while how gladly he would have 
exchanged me for Phil, who looked her prettiest 
on the box-seab by Cousin Tom’s aide. 

Ab first Mark tried to talk to me, but he got 
such short replies he desisted, and bestowed hia 
attention on the twias. I think really he was as 
glad as I when the drive ended, and we were really 
at the gates of Barton Castle. 

Io was a renowned spot for aighteeers, and 
we speedily met some friends with whom we 
combined forc:s, Cousin Tom atill lingering at 
Phil’s aide, 

Mr, and Mrs. Hamilton were quite young 
people, aud # very pleasant addition to our party. 
Bat for that conference in the room next mine 
the night before I should have been perfectly 
happy. We had brought no provisions ; there 
was an excellent hotel almost opposite the castle 
gates, and Cousin Tom intended for us to dine 
there before inspecting the ruinz, 

** Have you ever been over them before 1” asked 
Mr, Hamilton, ‘No! Then it is lucky you came 
pe for they are very soon to be closed to the 
public,” 

* What a shame!” I cried, indignantly, 

“No; what a kindness, you should say,” cor- 
rected Mrs, Hamiltcn, ‘It seems that more 
than once stones have given way, and that now a 
portion of the old stairs {s really dangerous and 
cannot be depended on ; {t might give way at any 
moment, So it seemed best, as people would 
persist in exploriog that portion, however plainly 
tt was marked dangerous, to close the ruins 
entirely for some time,” 

* How absard of people to ignore auch a plain 
warping |” sald Cousin Tom, . 

** Weil, you know, Mr. Drummond, young folks 
are heedless, and rather fond of bravado,” 

My head was aching eadly, and I felt incapable 
of moving. While the girls wore getting on thelr 
hate I told Mrs, Hamilton how ill I felt, and 
begged her to leave ras on the sofa in our tem- 
porary dressing. room. 

I declared I should be rested by the time they 
returned, or if they should be unconaclonably 
long 1 would come tc meet them. It was im- 
possible to mistake the way, since, as I have said, 
the gate leading to the castle rufus was just oppo- 
alte to the gates. 

Good-nature itself, she readily consented, and 
telling me to be quite well when they came back 





- _ 


she and my sisters left me. Bat solitude, though 
acure for many troubles, seemed only to augment 
my misery. it dawned on me suddenly that 
Mark had promised to bring matters to 2 crisis 
fn three days. What more likely than that he 
should propose to Pail at this very plconic}] If I 
went to meet them returning J should hear the 
news sooner; nay, I could read 1b for myself In 
Mr. Ashton’s face. hate 

The ‘idea gave me new strength. I dressed 
royeelf and went out. The old man at the gaie 
leading to the castle told me, civilly, my parity 
were still in the ruins, and, believing him, I 
entered. I found out afterwards he was mistaken. 
They had passed out while he had retired to his 
lodge for a few minutes, and were at that moment 
tnapeciing the village church 

b was a lovely day, and the afternoon eun- 
shine fell bright and warm on the rugged old 
walls, gliding them with a» strange radiance, 
Sitting down on a stone J wondered if any of the 
fair ladies who lived !n that grand old pile in 
days gone by had ever suffered as I was av ffering 
now ! 

I looked about, but saw no efgn of my friends, 
so I concluded they were among the ruins; and, 
turning, 1 mounted the old time-worn stairg till 
I stood on the topmost wall, and sitting down, 
looked over the lovely country stretched like a 
panorama at wy feet, It was very, very beau- 
tifa), but very still. There wascomething almost 
deathlike in the quiet around me; look as I 
would, I could see no trace of the girls. No other 
party of visttora seemed here, I was actually 
alone, 

There was no need for concealment now ; the 
old ivy-grown wall could not betray me. I sat 
down and cried as though my heart would break. 
It seemed so hard that Phi) should have all, and 
I nothing. When ebe and Mark (I could not 
believe she would refuse him) had gone to 
Auetralia, how blank and desolate my life would 
seem | 

Alice had her own hopes: I had never been 
very much to the twins and Suey. No, Phil was 
my own special sister, and it wae through Phil 
the blow had struck me. 

Hark! what was that? A strange rumbling 
noise fn the distance sounding like thunder. The 
sun had left off shining now, and the sky was 
black with clouds. Country born and bred, I 
knew something of weather signr, and I felt a 
storm wascomirg. I had only just turned to 
go down when it broke. The pelting rain came 
fall on me with all ite fary ; the angry growl of 
the thunder sounded in my eare, and now and 
again a vivid flash of lightning blazed In the 
darkened eky, 

I had been frightened of storms from a child. 
A kind of physical terror, which father sald I 
could not help, alwaye sefzsd me at the first peal 
of thunder, At homel never could bear to be 
alone in a storm ; dragging some companfon with 
me, I retreated to my own room, drew down the 
biinds, and walted in a state of trembling fear 
uatil the fury of the clements had ceased. So 
well was this known that our servant, when all 
the family were out, came up uninvited avs 
matter of course one day to sit with me till a 
sudden storm was over. 

And now here I was in the open alr, with no 
means of escape, 10 human creature near, and 
such a storm as we had not had for monthr. The 
rain had soaked my thin drese through and 
through ; I was shivering {n every limb, and 
trembling with terror. I had forgotten Mr. 
Hamilton’s remark about a part of the ruins 
being dangerous. 

In my wild attempt to get down to what I 
felt. comparative safety I did not heed which 
way I went, and turned to the contrary path by 
which I had come. Then I heard a dull, 


rumbling sound; I felt the ground giving way 


under me, and then the next thing I was lying 
some feed lower down, a strange, sharp pain in 
one leg, but perfectly coneclour. 

“TI must have fallen,” I thought to myself, 
“and, oh! how bruised and shattered I feel, 
I wonder if my leg Is broken? J can hardly 
move it,” 

The storm was over now, but save thab my 
terror was lessened, {te ceasing benefited me 
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I was perfectly wet through, and an- 
less someoie found me J had every chance of 
remaiolog where I was till morning, for the 

in my leg was so excruciating I could 
move {it a few inches, much less attempt 
to walk, and the lodgekeeper's house was so far 
that my volce would never reach him. 

I back my poor weary head egsinst a 
atone, and tried to think. Would he be just o 
if I were found there in the morning 
T must die, surely, if I spent the 
), or would his joy at winning 
ther thought? Phil, too; 


F 
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% was 
a hes Iehould soon be beyond 
speech or thought, whea a volce that was all too 
dear fell on my ear. 


Tt was Mark. He had cared jus a little, then, 
since he had left his Phillis just to look for me. 
I tried to speak, but, to my despair, no sound 
would come; my quivering ps moved, but no 
words came from them. 

“Trig! Irie!” he crfed. ‘‘ Where are you, 
child? If you are h'ding for some [dle jest, give 
{b up; you don’t know the danger of this old 
place. Iris, won’t you speak to me!” 

“Iam here,” the voice was miserably weak 
and strangely unlike my own, buti: guided him 
to my refoge, Another moment, and with a 
leap be stood beside me, looking down on me, 
with a strange anxiety on his face. 

* Tris!” and I hardly knew his volce, ‘* What 
fs it, dear? What has happened? Are you 
hort ?”’ 

“I think so!” I sald, falatly. 
fell down.” 

" You fell through that!” he crfed, looking in 
horror at the crevice through which I must have 
reached my present resting-place. “Io might 
have killed you.” 

**T think fb has!” 

i Irte ! 13 


"You see I 


‘'It was very kind of you to come,” I sald, 
feebly. ‘“ Butit ts all of no use, I am eure | 
am golug to dfe, Piease go back to Phil.” 

Bo, instead, he sat down and took my head 
on his knee, chafing my cold hands In his. 

“Oaly try to keep up, dear. Hamilton had 
his suspicions of an accident, and he promised 
me if I was not back in half-au-hour he would 
come on with a carriage, Ib must be here 
soon.” 

* And Pail?” 

‘Pail !” he returned in a bewildered tone ; 
"ald you want her?” | 

‘“ You know what I mean,” I cried fn an indig- 
nant vwolce; really anger wae giving me new 
strength. “If I am dying you surely might tell 
me the truth before I go! I want to know ff 
Phil sald ‘ yes.’” 

Tam sure he thought I was delicious, but he 
bore with mo very patiently. 

'** Yes’ to what, dear ft” 

'*The question you were going to ask her! 
Is Pulilis going to be your wife ¢’’ 

I thought I was dying, or I never could have 
asked him, IJ felt quite sure of the answer, and 
yed 1 wanted to hear ft. 

“Polls my wife!” cried Mark. 
must be dreaming, child. 
thought of such a thing.” 

* You told Cousin Tom you would put him out 
of his suspense in three days! No, I did not 
Heten, My room is next to his, and I could not 
help hearing ft!” 

“My dear Iris!” and somehow he atill held 
my bands, end seemed to have no notion of 
belug offended. ‘* You might have heard every 
word I aald to my friend; but I am quite sare 
I never told hina 1 was In love with Paillis, He 
is, you know, most desperately, and he is such a 
sterling good fellow, I hope she will take hia 
even after I bave what he calls ‘spoken ont,’” 

" And feo’t that proposing to her }"’ 


** Tris, you 
You know I never 





‘*Why, po,” he replied, quietly. ‘I have an 
old-fashioned idea about matrimony, I always 
meant never to have a wife uoless t loved her ; 
and though Pall {sa dear girl I can’t propcee to 
her when I am fp love with someone else. Iris, 
[ should have put my fate to the test long ago, 
only you were such a child, and I feared to lose all 
chance by speaking too soon. Darling, I fell in 
love with you that first afternoon in the 
parlour, and I shall never have a wifes at al! unless 
it is yourself |” 

I know I gave a great sigh of relfef, and then 
I heard Mr, ton’s volce fn the distance. I 
think they lifted me up and carried me to the 
carrisg>, butall seems blank. I think after that 
one blissful moment of knowing I wae Mark's 
choice I fainted, 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next thing I remember was opening my 
eyes in my own room at home, and seeing father 
sitting by my bedside with a strange, drawn face. 
T had never seen him look like that before, and I 
wondered what could be the matter; and why 
was ha not on his rounds, for the sunshine peep- 
ing into the room told me It was daytime. All 
this passed dimly through my mind, and then I 
felt o strange stiffness and pain about one of my 
fest. I wondered what could possible have hap. 
pened, and as I am given to express my thoughts 
freely I looked at father and inquired, 

“ What fs the matter!” 

Had It been the most wonderful sentence ever 
spoken Instead of one of the commonest and 
most often used questions In the language, he 
could not have been more delighted. His whole face 
shone with pleasure, and his eyes telegraphed 
congratulations to someone fn another corner of 
the room, and mother came forward io a white 
dreesing gown, looking as If she had been up all 
night—-which I found she had. 

‘* You are better now, dear!” she safd, sooth- 
ingly. “She looke quite herself , Jim.” 

“*T am qulte well,” I proclaimed, feebly ; ‘ bat 
oh! what is the matter with my leg? I can 
hardly move ft. Is {t broken ?” 

“Hardly so bad as that; bat it fs a nonsty 
sprain, It will be weeks before you are able to 
go exploring ruins again, young lady.” 

It all came back tome then. I blushed crim- 
son ; which mother, who was quite innocent of 
all that had happened, imagined to be wounded 
feellogs at my father’s speech 

“It was only an accident, Jim; don’t blams 
the child when she has been so ill !"” 

“Yam not golng to blame her, Helen ; only, 
Misa Iris, before you rush into danger again will 
you have a little thought of your father’s feel- 
ings? My dear,” and the dear man’s voice was 
bard tender, “*T can’t afford to lose my youngest 

ove.” 

He went away then ; and mother told me how 
Ihad been brought home unconscious, and for 
hours they had feared some internal {njary ; nay, 
my father had thought the shock iteclt had 
— me, and that I might never open my eyes 

alp, 

He and my mother had watched beside me all 
night ; and now their suspense was over. A little 
weakness, 8 greater dread of storms If poasib'e 
than before, and 4 sprained ankle were the worse 
consequences of my fall. 

“And, my dear,” sald mother, gently, “ poor 
Paiilia is In such a way ; she sald you had been 
vexed with ber about something, and she cannot 
be happy without your forgiveness.” 

* Io was I who was croza!” I said, withanother 
of chose strange blushes, “Mother, mayn't I 
get vp; I don’t want to etayin bed?” . 

“Bat, my dear child, how will you get down- 
stairs? Yuu cag never walk, and your father 
Bays Pd yw ought not even to be put on the 
ground for days.” 

“[ will keep it up. I wili promise not even 
to try to stand, if you only help me to dress, 
Dad or someone will carry me down to the porch 
parlour, aud I can lie on the co’a there, and feel 
I am among yon all,” 

She yislded, 

I felt Mark would be ashamed of bis cholce. 


ballin 2 
ey 


I looked such a little white ghost, when I wa: a 
last attired ; my hair (my one beauty) plalted ty 
one long pigtail, and tied at the end. 

After all 10 was Cousin Tom who was p 
charfoteer, I think mother decided Mr, Ashtag 
was too young to be asked to assist in euch a del. 
cate matter, and father had gone to the patleny 
+ ee neglected for so many hours for my 

Cy 

I begged mother not to tell the girle. { wanted 

oe them. —— quite sure my cousin 

a strong suspicion how matters stood between 
me and his friend, for during our progress down. 
stairs he continued to whisper,— 

** Ashton bas gone to the village to post som 
letters. I made him go, for he did 


reappeared. 

“ Mother, Mr, Ashton wants to know ff he may 
not come in and look at Iris, You know he saved 
her life, And, mother, the Rectory boy {s hers 
with « long message to you. Can’t you come and 
wpeak to him ?” 

Oat Phil! I felt positive she, too, suspected 
Se eae eee ee ee 

cel 

Mother took the suggestion most kindly, de- 
clared Mark might come fu for five minutes, and 
she would go and hear the message. 

“She'll be kept half-an-hour!” whispered 
Pall, as she, too, vanished. 

‘And you are really better ?”” 

It was Mark who spoke—Mark who looked 
down on me with love shining in his dark eyez. 
I knew then, however unworthy I was, be had 
spoken the simple truth. I, and I only, was his 
heart's best love }” 

“Tam quite well, except my foot. 
Mr. Ashton, you have saved my life!" 

“ A selfish service, since you have promised to 


And, oh, 


on 


you really love me { 

** Better than anyone in the world |" 

“ Well enough to forgive me something! Iris, 
my darliog! I have deceived you! Can you 
forgive met” 

** You mean you don’s csre for me, and you 
are bound to someone else? Porhaps you havea 
wife in Australla §” 

" Sweetheart, you are hardon me! [I love you 
truly ; and as to being bound to anyone else, I 
never dreamed of marrying till I eaw you ; but! 
am not your uncle’s valued clerk.” 

“Ts that all?” and I drew an Intense sigh. 
** Why did you frighten me so?” 

“Then you are not angry?” 

“You are you!” I exciafmed, ungrammati- 
cally, “and what does anything else matter! 
I don’t mind, however poor you are! Money 
makes no difference when people love each 
other!" 

*' And you would really be content to take me 
it I told you I should never have more than three 
hundred a-year?” 

“That ts quite enough,” I sald, cheerfully. 
“Why, A''cs and Iva would be content with 
half 1” 

“My dear child, what a generous little thiog 
you ere |” a 

“T'm not,” I aaid, ruefally. ‘‘I can't be, de 
cause I have nothing to give you—nothiog fn the 
world,” 

“ And I want nothing but you and your pro- 
mise to forgive this deception, and to pardon my 
fellow conspirator.” 

* Cousin Tom?” 

“ Aye; bat he fs not Cousin Tom any wore 
thao I am Mark Ashton. Ivis, you ougat % 
forgive us since you had the chief hand ‘: ‘' I 
assure you, when we came to your faher’s gate 
we had no Idea of deceiving you.” " 

“Bat who are yous” I demanded, *' It you 
are not Mr, Ashton and he is not Ooneia 2a | 

© We reversed our identity, I am Courln Toa 
and he is Mark Ashton, my grandfather’ssteanca 
friend and futare partner, Hs is over head sad 





ears in love with Phillis, but he fs so altri 


give that life to me! Iris, is it trae # Obild, can 
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honourable he wouldn’t speak out till she knew 
hie in bie true colours. You see, Iris, you jumped 
to the conclusion Cousin Tom was elderly,” 

© He is fifty-five.” 

"My father would a, one fifty-five thie 
year, On the voyage out, dear, he met a young 
-oban whose father had died at sea; she was 
friendless and destitate. He had no mother or 
sister to help her, Although his heart was aching 
then for the loss of his love he did what few men 
would have thought of—he married her. I am 

udof my father, Iria; he died before I was 

leaving meand my mother to your Uncle 
John, I was called Tom, and the dear old man 
siways speaks of me se his ‘boy.’ I know he 
wrote years ago to tell your father of his son’s 
death, That letter must have been lost, and so 
the only Tom Drummond you knew of was my 


ther. 

“Bat dad’s letter? Sarely that told you 
of our mistake ?”” 

“Tt did, and I meant to set it right at once ; 
put Ashton thought we could do it better by 


word ef mouth. You see, Iris, we thought our 
very appearance would tell the truth ; we 
never dreamed that you w take Mark for 


our long-lost cousin. He te barely forty, despite 
Those aflver thresds in hls hair. Well, 1 bad 
desperate argument ; he wanted to 

tbe trath at once, and I tried to keep It back, 
my dear old grandfather’s wishes had placed me 
insuch a fix. I knew 


merely following my grandfather's wishes instead 
of my own In seeking you for my wife } 
Mark, he hae been terrible to manage latterly. 
The moment he knew his own regard for Phillis, 
he longed to be able, as he phrased, {t ‘to speak 
out’; and thie he obstinately refused to do until 
he had bis own name back again,” 

“How strange itis! Father and mother never 
suspected, and yet they sald Cousin Tom had 
altered in ways and habits; they did not think 
him so changed fa facs.’” 

* Asn fact, Ashton bears a marvellous likeness 
tomy father, I think that fe what first endeared 
him to the old man, I know grandfather looks 
on hfm as another son.” 

“And you are Cousin Tom” 

“Vm afraid so, Are you really dreadfully 
vexed, Iria? Remember, dear, you promised to 
be content, even if I had only three huxdred a 
year.” 

"Tam not vexed, but I am very sorry.” 
“Why 3” 

" Because of as six girls I am the one with the 
least taste for luxury, Why, don’t you know 
mother calls me the old maid of the family, 
sewer I re a cen: paver Now, Patil loves 
‘gxury, and would spend money right royally.” 

“She will have plenty to spend, dear. 
know grandfather means to make Mark a partner 
on hie return, and ITexpect they will have five 
thousand a year or more, and that means every 
comfort, you know, fn # place like Melbourne.” 

‘Iv ts dreadfal—I mean terrible—that Phil 
will be rich and Alice poor. Why, at that rate, 
Phil will have about twenty times as much a: 
Alice and Mr. Vernon would regard as ample— 
and they have been engaged so long!” 

“T have a little plan about Alice,” 

"It’s Do use to propose taking her to Australia 
that she may find a rich husband, She will 
never marry at all unless Iva gets on, and I don’t 
think he ever will,” 

“ Did you know Mr, Hant was very fll ?” 

Mr, Hant was Vicar of Deepdale, a village two 
wiles from Kelmington, with an {deal Gothic 
church, and the loveliest vicarage for miles, 


(Continued on page 545.) 








Waar Is called tortolseshell Ie not the bony 
covering or shield of the turtle, but only the 
sales which cover it, These are thirteen in 
number, elght of them flat and five a little 
curved, A large turtle affords about 38 lbs, of 


THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE, 


CHAPTER V. 


Waren Nell came to herself she was lying on 
the scfa ia her own room, and no leas a person 
than the stately housekeeper of Alandyke was 
bending over her. With the first dawn of re- 
turning consclousness came to the girl the 
memory of her terror; she clang to Mrs. Bent 
as though that worthy creature had been her 
dearest . 

“Don’t leave me,” she cried, piteously. " Ob! 
a ee ee I shall 
see {ba ' 

Mra, t stared. Andrew, Sir Jocelyn’s own 
valet, had summoned her from her siumbers, 
declaring the governess was lying in the corridor 
dead. Very much had the housekeeper resented 
the sald disturbance of her dreams ; but ahe was 
not without that love of the supernatural fn- 
herent in the uneducated, and if she was to hear 





be story she would quite forgive Mize Stuard 
trouble she had been put to, 

“* There, there,” she said, soothingly, much In 
the way people speak to a sick child, ‘I’m not 
going to leave you. a a up @ 
fire before he went, I'll juet sit in that arm- 
chair and keep you company till morning, only 
how you do shiver }"” 

She might well say so ; Neil was shaking In 
every limb. 

* And what did yon see, miss, if I may ask? 
It must have been something dreadful to make 
you faint.” 

Helena Stuart shuddered. 

“* Do you believe in ep Mrr, Bent?" 
‘*That's more than I can say, Mise Stuart. I 
never did see one myeelf, that’s certain, but I’ve 
heard tales from my grandmother that would 


rt 


make your blood curdle.” 
*'I believe this house is haunted,” came slowly 
from Nell’s lips, ‘It is not only to-night; 


again and again siuce I have been here I have 
heard nolees, Mrs, Bent, fam not dreaming, I 
am in sober earnest; I know someone comes into 
that room,’ and with a finger she Indicated the 
door of Lady Alberta’s boudoir. 

The housekeeper seemed pv zzied. 

'* Tt’s as much ae anyone's life was worth, Mies 
Stuart. The master’s a man of passionate 
temper, and when he sayz a thing he means it, 
He’s refased for anyone to enter that room, even 
a maid to set it in order, Why, when Lady 
Dary) first came she wanted to go to the boudoir 
to look over my mistress’s jewels, and Sic 
Jocelyn refased, and she was own elster to my 
lady.” 

“T can’t help it, I know someone comes,” 

Mrs, Bent shook her hea’. 

“There's many a sad story connected with 
this place, Miss Stuart, but not one that’s tu do 
with my lady. She was as sweet and gracious 
a creature as you'd wish to see, Her health 
failed after her son’s death, bat she never did 
aught to make her spirit ‘walk’ ; depend on fv 
she rests quiet enough io her grave.” 

Helena bent forwards aud whiepered fever- 
ishly,— 


Tt was not @ woman, it was too tall ; it wae 
something long and ball, and wrapped fn a thick 
dark cloak.” 

* And you saw ib?” 

‘* T anw Ite form and shape; it carried a lamp, 
and stre' out the other hand threateningly. 
I remember I noticed that, and then I seemed to 
be g ing :ound and round, and I kuow nothing 
more.” 

Mrs. Bent looked bewildered. 

© You eee, Mies Stuart, the other ladles who 
were here before you used to say they heard 
strange noises, and Sir Jocelyn declared it wa: 
the rate—rates often make a dreadful oolse—bat 
then rata can’t carry lamps.” 

‘* Nor wear long dark cloaks.” 

"Well, I hope you'll be better In the morz- 
fog, I'm sure, and I wouldn’t tell Lady Daryl if 
I were you, mies ; she hasn’t any nerves herse!’, 
and so she’s no patience with them that have.” 





them, the plates varying from an inch to a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. 








Bent snored comfortably in her easy chalr, bub 
no sleep came to Nell’s weary syes, In vain she 
courted slamber, {t would not come ; she heard 
the clock chime every hour as she tried to work 
out the d:fficult problem of whether she could 
remain at Alandyke, 

She had an easy life there ; the chfidren loved 
her well, her salary was a gvod one, no one was 
unkind to her, but this nameless dread, thir 
terrible fear, seemed to make the days a wearl- 
ness, and to rob her of all strength. She had 
not decided the question when Mrs, Bent awoke 
with a start, aod promising to send a cup of 
atrong tea and a piece of dry toart to Mies Stuart, 
promptly departed to her own regions, firet asaur- 
ing the young lady she looked as white as a 
statue, 

Nell changed her dress, bathed her face and 
hands fn ice-cold water, and tried hard to feel 
as though she had not been up all night, but the 
effort was a fallare. Shecould hardly walk from 
wearinees, and she looked ae if ashe had been ill 
for weeks. The maid who presently appeared 
with the tea urged her to go beck to bed. 

* Nurse can take care of the little pile for 
once, miss. I am sure she won't mind, 

Bat Nell shook her head. Anything was 
better to her than solitude in that luxurious bed- 
room. She drank the tea and made an attempt 
to eat the toast, and then went to the schoolroom, 
groping her way almost as a bifnd person, because, 
she was so weak and ill thah the objects around 
her seemed moving away in circles. 

It was carly yet. The children were not down. 
Nell drew « Jarge armchair to the fire and sat 
down, one hand pressed to her aching head. 
She had hardly done so when she heard a knock 
ab the door. 

** Come In,” she sald, carelessly, 

There, entered a tail, soldierly mar. Nell 
wondered at firsh who he was and where she had 
seen him before. Then i: flashed apon her that 
it was Sir Jocelyn’s vaict, who had walted on 
him man and boy for nearly twenty le 

"I beg your pardon, miss,” he said, respect- 
fully ; “but I made bold to come and enquire how 
you were this morning! You had an ugly fall 
last night.” 

"Were you there!” asked Nell, wonderingly. 

* Yes, miss; and I’m sorry to say I was the 
cause of your alarm, I had been up late In my 
master’s room, sorting bis clothes and doing 
many little things I’ve no time for In the day. 
I was just going back to the servante’ rooms when 
you saw me,” 

The man spoke quite simply, evidently 
meaning what he said, but his words brought no 
rellef to Helena, Andrew might have been near 
her when she fainted, bat assuredly It was not 
Andrew who cauzed her alarm. 

“IT don’t think it was you Isaw,” she began, 
dublously, ‘‘1t was some one thinner and much 
taller,” 

“It was me, mies, asking your vardon for con- 
tradicting you. I had on an old dreesing- gown 
of my master’s, and I was carrying « small 


rt was just how she had described the appari- 
tion to Mrs Bent, and yet doubt Mngered im 
her mind. 

" Are you quite sure?” 

** Qaite, miss, I was uneasy when I saw you 
fall, and I went cff and roused up Mra, Bent to 
see if she couldn’ bring you round.” 

Nell arailed, 

‘* That was very good of you.” 

"No, miss, And now I made bold to come 
and ask you a favour. If this matter gote to my 
master’s ears it may lose me my place. It would 
half break my heart, Mies Souart, to leave Sir 
Jocelyn ; so may I ask you not to let the causes 
of your fllness get abroad in the house?” 

**T ara so sorry, I told Mrs, Bent.” 

‘Thad makes no odd», miss. Mrs, Bent la my 
wife's mother, and she’s my interest at heart. 
She’ll keep the secret willingly, if you'll do the 
same 1" 

" Willingly.” 

“You look but saily, miss,” said the valet, 
reapectfally, ‘I'm tuick{ng our Yorkshire wintere 
are too keen for yon.” 





The long hours of the night wore away. Mra, 


» Well :hook her hes’. 
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T am tired, and frightened, You say you have 
lived here a long time—are you quite sure Alan- 
dyke is not haunted |” 

There was 4 grave earnestness in the man’s face 
av he answered her,— 

** I’m eure there’s no one here you need to fear, 
Miss Stuart. Alandyke has had its histories, like 
other old houser, but never once has anyone taken 
up the ides of ite being haunted.” 

Nell looked up at him anxiously. 

ry nly @ other governesses left because 


they ape 
“Taat’, Nancy’a tale. Sir Jocelyn let her 
think. so, I don’s know why the ladies went, 


but for certain [t was nob from such e reason as. 


that.” ‘ 

He vanished, and was succeeded by the little 
girls, who bung about Nell fondly, and asked 
oma and again how she had gob anch a head- 
ache. ; 

Lessons dragged that morning—they were 
hardly over when Sir Jocelyn appeared, 

“Ie there anything the matter!” be asked, 
when he saw the girl's whive face. and. weary, 
troubled eyea, ‘' Hevs. my little ones been;tiring 
your pe<ieive completely, Miss Stuart }”’ 

*' Ob, no, they have been very good |” 

“| teust you haveno bad news from home.” 

She thanked him, and said no. He sat looking 
at her keenly, and almost disregarding Adela and 
her aister as they chattered to him. . Ab last he 
sald gently,— ‘ 

‘TI think you want a holiday, Lady Daryl will 
take the children with her; for a drive this after- 
noon, and.then you.can haves quiet time, .I 
don't advise you to go outs ib Is bisterly cold, 
and you;are not as used to the March winds as 
these little torments,” 

“Thad mach rather nob go out,” 

“You will nob have Belle’s society. Vernon 
arrived directly after breakfast, and he will en- 
gross her. Do you know you have madea com- 
plete conquest of my niece, Mise Stuard?” 

; ‘Ste is very kind to me’’—oh, so wistfully. 

: “You speak as if kindness were rare to you,” 
aald Sir Jocelyn, pityingly. ‘' Well, I must be 
going. Vil tell them te send you up the news- 
papers to beguile the afterncon.” 

Nell thanked him. Now the house was full 
she and the children dfoed alone In the school- 
room, 60 she had no curlous eyes toface. She 
bad seen the little girls go off for thelr drive, 

and she drew herchair close up to the firs, and 
prepared to epjoy the newspapers and ‘reviews 
which Andrew himself had brought up, 

Alas! there was a thorn among the Sowers, 
Nell loved reading passionately ; thers were 
magazines among the tempting pile In front of 
her, and ehe looked forward to their perasal with 
dslight ; but, alas! among them was & little note, 
addressed {n'a hand which once had power éo stir 
her heart, to Mise Ssuart, 

She longed to burn it, Guy Vernon seemed to 
belong only to her past, Whether or not he 
married Isabel he ccald never be, anything again 
to the girl he had forsaken and decelved. The 
fire was clear sod bright, an instant and Gay's 
letter would have been ashes, but some strange 
{mpulse raade her change her purpose, She tore 
open the envelope, and read,—~ 


**My Daria — 


“I have come back to Alandyke, not to see 
the woman who is to bear my name, but jusb for 
a glimpse of the only creature I ever really loved, 
Nell, even now, at the eleventh hour, I would be 
true to you {f you would leb me. Darling, cease 
to struggle against fate and your own heart; you 
loved me -once, and such uatares as yours know 
no change. Nell, fy with me; In some qulet 
village church, unknown to all, you can become 
my wife. I cau easily make some pretence for 
postponing my marriage with Isabel, and then in 
a short thne my lttle love can be acknowledged 
openly as my bride, Nell, pub your pride, your 
cold, cruel pride anide, listeu to the dictates of 
your own heart ; but I will not write more, I 
hear you will be alone tals afternoon, I shall 
come to the school-rcom, and plead my own 
cause,—Ever youre, 

% Guy," 





Nell sat with this letter tightly clenched in 
her haud, her brow kaitted In anxious thought. 
Oaly one thing was clear to her, At all riske, at 
any sacrifice, she must avold an taterview with 
Ieabe! Vernon’s betrothed husband, 

But, oh! it was difficult; the children had 
been taken from her purposely that she might 
rest. Sir Jocelyn himeelf had advised her to 
remalo indoors, had sent up the newest literature 
in the house for her amusement. To go ont in 
defiance of his advice seemed the most point- 
blank ingratitade. Ther,'too, she was s> tired ; 
she longed inexpresalbly for rea’, she might even 
have braved the smpernatural terrore of last 
n’ght and retired to her bed-room, but ft was all 
too near, No, there was nothing for it but 
flight. She did not fear Gay's persecutions, 
Some strange instinct told her that ff she had 
yielded three months before to his solicitations 
ere now he would have tired of ber. She was 


naturally true and unsuepicious, and yah a voice | 


within her whispered it was well for her she no 
longer loved Gay Vernon, Had any of the old 
passion ivr him welled np at her beart, and she 
consented to forget 2!! for love, and leave Alan- 
dyke for his protection, & sirange consclousness 
told her that though a weddisg-ring might 
have rested on her finger, though he might 
have called her his wife, that title woald never 
really have been hers, and the golden bauble 
have given her no right to sigu ker name Helena 
Vernon. 

Wearlly she dressed herself, and crept} down 
the private staircase out into the grounds, It 
mattered little where she went, so that she was 
safe from Gay. Ib was not an tnviting day. 
Covered with warm rugs, no doubt the littie 
girls found their drive pleasant enough; but 
thelr governess, fn her well-worn cloth jacket, 
pacing slowly along the damp, cheerless wolks, 
foand the outdoor world a very poor exchange 
for the bright, comfortable schoolroom. 

She was eo tired, and weak from last night’s 
excitement that she could not walk faet enough 
to prevent herself from belug chilled through 
and through. She knew that Adela and Mabel 
would be back by five, but as yet [t was barely 
three ; nearly two hours must elapse befors she 
could have the safeguard of their fnuocent com- 
panionship. i 

‘*T wonder what will be the end of it,” 
thought poor Nell, sadly. ‘‘Isabsl loves some- 
one else, Gay loves her money ; how: will he feel 
when she tells him what she told me last night ? 
Oh, Guy ! I could have forgiven you better had 


‘you loved her ; she fs so bright and sweet. I 


could have anderstood I had no chance against 
such a rival, but now you are false to as both, 
You are weaker than a woman.” 

And then her thonghts fled to the lttie house 
in Bilby Road and her mother and little Bee. 

“She will be s.woman soon,” thought the 
girl, who felt so strangely older than her years, 
*' And, ob, when her time comes, I hops she may 
love more wisely than I have done.” 

She shuddered ; never before had the loneli- 
ness of her future so come home toher. Just 
now she wae chief, at leash with Bee; but a 
day would come when she must resign her place 
in her eister’s heart, when, through al! the whole 
world, ahe would be first with nobody, 

‘'I wieh there was no such thing as love,” 
moaned the girl, fo her misery; “ love wrecks 
our lives ; it comes aud teaches us how bright 
and beautiful they might be, and thea——” 

She did not finish ; a turn [In the winding 
path brought her face to face with the man of all 
others she most wished to avoid. 

Gay Vernon started. It was a lonely part of 
the grounds, where few people ever came. He 
had been compelled to drive gome distance in 
the landan with Lady Dary!, He was returning 
by what he deemed a short cut in order to keep 
his appolntment, 

“Nell 1” 

She sald nothlang—nothing at all, only seemed 
to fles from him as from some sorrow, but her 
feeb were trembling. She had no strength lefé, 
so she wat fain to give up the attempt, and to 
lean faint and breathless against a tree for sup- 
port. 





Gay looked at her with astrange softness aby; 
hia face. 

"Why were you ranulsg away from me {” 

*'T want to get home,” 

"You started In the opposite direction.” }, 
returned, coolly. 

She looked at him with a klod of mock dessi 
{no her beantifal eyes. 

**T most go!” she breathed; “the childcey 
will want me,” 

*' The children won’s be home for another hoy, 
Nell, you will have to llaten to me; na wall her 
aa there!” 

She stood still, motfomiese, 5 ili leaning 
agsiosh) the tree, her fair, aad face, lovely {a {i 
pathos, It. might have melted a heart of stone, 
but it only nerved Gay Vernon for his parpoe, 

"You had my letter?” 

* Yes,” 

“Well|” 

* T think ft was an inenlt !”’ 

*' Nonsense!” -he said, quietly; ‘it {: n 
my for, a man to tell a woman that he loves 

er,” : 

“When he has givén her causé to distrust bi 
wotd, when all her faith fn him is dead and gone 
when she has told him hencaforward they must 
be as sttangers, I call {t an insult to her to fore 
his protestations of affection on her |” 

Guy Vernon had taken the elim hand in bi, 
In vain she tried to regain It, He held it firmly, 
and looked into her face with his dangerous eye 

" You can’é stay here all your life, Nell.” 

“I don’a want to. There are other children 


- the wm by teaching whom I can earn my 
vi . 


Gay looked’ at her with a wild passlonsis 
admiration. 

"You. love me!" he murmured, fondly; “ln 
eplte of yout denfals I know you have been falth 
fal to yoar troth, AndI love you, Nell. Why 
fusist upon exacting so much from my section! 
You will be none the less my wife because sz 
noble damsels don’t attend you to the altar, and 
Lord Vernon head the table at the wedding 
breakfast,” 

Her eyes were full of scorn. 

** T exact nothing of yon!’’sheecried. ‘' Iwani 
nothing at your hands save my freedom, Let 
me go!” ' 

Bat Guy was {fn no mind to do so, The difi- 
culty of restoring her faith Ia him augmented bis 
eagerness. [ie had thought {t rather a trouble 
to be faithfal to his sppointments In those 
autumn days, which seemed so long ago, but now 
he felt he would have done anything could thos 
days only have retarned. " 

€ Are you jealous of Isabel4” he cried, with 
aatrange passion in his voice. ‘‘ Don’t you knor 
that one hair of your head {s dearer to me thas 
her and her fortune! It {s not like you, Nell, to 
be so hard.and cold.” 

“Let mego home!” she pleaded, “ I shel! 
be misseed—aud Lam so tired.’’ ey 

“ You don’t look wel!,” sald Guy, half anxiously 
“Well, you shall go as soon as you have given me 
your promise. Come, be a good child, forgive 
and forget,” 

“There ate some things one can forgive, ba? 
not forget!” came from the girl’s white lips. 
“T¢ I had loved you ever so, don’t you thlak 
your conduct this afternoon would have killed the 
sentiment pretty nearly ? ” , 

They stood close together, Gay still holding 
her unwilling hand,» look of mingled fear avd 
aversion on her face, when a horsemen <ssbed 
suddenly past, and then, relgning fo bis stee4, 
paused to look at the two still figures. Another 
moment and he was beside them, his face wits 
with rage, hie manner freezing in ita baugn!y 
politeness, 

“ May I ask for an explanation of your sudden 
recovery, Miss Stuart? You told me ‘bis 
morning you should not think of venturing oat 
oa such a day. Bat, perhaps, you were not 
aware then that the pleasure of a {te d-iéte with 
Mr, Vernon was In store for you ?” 


CHAPTER VI. : 
Very pale and stern was the countenance 
Sir Jocelyn Leigh as he’ gezed upon the pals be 
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deemed culprits, Doubtless his affection for his 
piece made him indignant that anyone should 
have sought to rival her in her lover’s heart ; and 
set when be spoke his words were addressed to 
Guy Vernon, nob to the delicate, trembling gicl 
bis children loved so well. 

“Wrat is the meaning of this, Guy? I 
thought you were driving with my eister.” 

‘T.ydy Daryl dispensed with my attendance,” 
returned Gay, sulleoly. 

"We will do the eame,” replied Slr Jocelyn, In 
a yoioe which “shook with paselon, ‘Be good 
enough to leave us. I will see this lady safely 
qithin the ehelter of Alandyke,” 

Guy Vernon looked hia steadily int! face, 
For a moment one would have sald*he Buepected 
gome covert reason for the Baronet’ anger ; then 
he added fn a lighter tone-— : 

* You are 4 arte plece enn 
avery simple matter. meet a your y of 
ny soquaintance and our paths Ife Hee Sy why 
should we not walk in @ompanyt” =" °* 

“SE have no time to@uswer sch quéstions,” 
was'the stern rejoladers ‘Ask them of your 
own conscience, Once more, will you leave'us ?” 

Guy Vertion’s blue eyes darted one awift, keen 
gianceat Helena Stuart, but the 'girl’s eyes were 
bent oa the ground ; then he tufned and walked 
quickly in the direction of the homes, Sir Jocelyn 
Leigh, Baronet, master of Alandyke, and his 
children's governees were left alone, 

For @ little while no one spoke, ‘In vatn Nell 
wracked her brains to think of some words which 
would excuse or explain the extraordinary 
poaltion In which she had jast been found. She 
could think of none; she just stood there etill 
and motionless with a strange mdlatness about 
her eyes. 

“Why don’s you speak!” cried Sir Jocelyn, 
io a voles of passionate anger. “ Why don’t you 
tell mea string of Hes to explain what I have 
just seen ; ft Is the fashlon of women, No woman 
ever yet was trae. Why don’t you follow the 
example of your sex, Miss Stuart *”’ 

Bat she never answered him; but for the 
palnfal twitching of her lips one would have said 
she had not overheard his cruel words, 

“Well,” impatiently. 

" T have nothing to say.” ‘ 

“You must speak. If there is anything that 
can explain your treachery, let me hearit, Ib Is 
to common wrong you have inflicted on my 
olece, Her wedding day is fixed, and you. her 
chosén friend, have robbed her of her lover.” 

“T have not robbed her of him.” 

“Do you think Belle would care to marry a 
man who stole away from his friends to heep 
Sppolntments with a girl who ought to have been 
astranger to him? Do you think [ would risk 
the happiness of my dead sister's child by letting 
her marry a man who looked at another woman, 
as Guy Vernon looked at you jast now ¢” 

Helena Stuart shivered. It was a bitter day ; 

the March wind pierced through and through the 
thin, well-worn jacket, Sir Jocelyn saw the 
Movement, and it seemed to add fael to the 
fire of his wrath, 
_ “Why don’t you dress yourself properly !” 
be cried, irritably. “If you will go out when 
you are nob well enough to stir from the sofa you 
might at least wear sultable clothing.” 

“It is the best I have,” she said, simply, with- 
cut blush for the poverty she was revealing ; 

‘and it fs notthe cold that makes me shiver.” 

“What then }” 

" Everything 1" 

ir Jocelyn coolly drew her arm withfo his 
own, and began to walk quickly forward with her 
towards the house, 

_, Jo you know you have deceived mie?” 

I dare aay,” hopelesely, 

T trusted you with ll I hold most precious. 
Do you think I would have let you ba the com- 
paulon of my children—have let them learn to 
‘ove you—ff I had known your true character ?”’ 
aa looked upat him with a chill, wintry lfttle 


ps wea is my true character, Sir Jocelyn ? 
io ‘know I don’t belfeve I know {> quite 
, An arrant coquette—a heartless filrt!” was 
he prompt reply,” , 





7 
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“And you say so becau:e you saw me jast now 
with Mr. Vernon, We might have met by the 
merest accldent. We might not have been to- 
gether a minute,” 

“IT saw you meet,” returned Sir Jocelyn, 
“and I witnessed the length of your interview. 
It proved to me that ft was not the first you had 
had, nor the second,” 

It was impossible to contradict him. She had 
met Gay Vernon when she lived at home In the 
Httle house in Bilby-road more times than she 
could count. 

" Well,” came from her judge, in stern, ac- 
casing accents, I am walting for your éxplana- 

‘“*' Thave done 60 give you.” 

w None ” 

** None that you would belfeve, I know that 

pearances' sre against ‘me; but yet, Indeed, I 
met Mr, Vernon to-day eldent, I had no 
idea E-stionld see him when T left the house.” 


gravely," Efe tiks a face well fitted to lure a 
wom "BWay ; but you had’ every fore- 
warnitg? *\Frotr the moment you came here you 
must have khowh he was an engaged man.” 

“T did know 1.” ° 


" And knowing {t you deemed ft honourable 
to ‘en ‘ attentions — to meet hin 
cla ‘as you do not deny you have 
done," .*"" 

Poor, Nttle, lonely Nell! If Sir Jocelyn had 
known her real story he must have pitied her ; 
as fb was she had no power to defend herself. 
She had Gay, in the early days when 
he was the whole world to her, that she would 
never betray thelr engagement to anyone, The 
engagement was broken now, but the promise 
was binding still. Not even to dispel the ecorn 
she saw shining in Sir Jocelyn’s eyes could she 
break her word, She turned to him with » kind 
of choked sob. 

‘IT can tell you nothing —I can explain 
nothing, only I love Isabel dearly, Not for 
worlds would I have troubled her future.” 

**Pretty proof you give her of your love. 
Miss Stuart, you-had better be open with me, I 
seem a stern, grave man, but I have been young, 
and I have some feeling left for the hopes and 
wishes of youth. I know’ you have behaved 
badly, that you have deceived my cotifidence ; 
bat tell me al. Let me know the truth, and you 
shall not find me harsh or sevére,”’ 

She looked into hie face with a strange longing 
to pour out her ey ot Taete was sométhing 
about Sir Jccelyn gh which Inepired a 
women’s trast; but, alas! that fatal promise 
held her back. 

* I cannot—oh, I cannot!” 

"You are the best judge of your own actions,” 
aald Sir Jocelyn rather atifily, ‘but you muet 
suffer me aleo to be the arbitrator of mine. « (n- 
less you give me a full aad satisfactory ¢xplana- 
tion of this afternoon’s meeting with Guy Vernon 
I moust ask you to return to your friends ; such 
a mysterious young lady is no fit Instructress to 
ray little girle,” 

They were at the door of the private entrance 
to Alandyke. He held { open for her to pass In 
with a stately courtesy, but she hardly heeded it, 
Her one longing was to be alone.» She rushed 
upstairs as fast as her trembling fee) would 
carry her, ran-down the long corridors to the 
schoolroom, threw himeelf breathless Into a low 
easy chair, sobbing ss though her heart would 
break—as though In all the world thera was no 
ray of sunshine to plerce the clouds of her 
troubled life. 

She knew the children could not be back for 
another hour, so she had never even thought to 
look If the room were empty, had never even 
suspected ft of having another tenant, Sobbiog 
there in her abandonment of grief she little 
guessed she had a listener, 

Her hat had fallen off, and her beautifal hair 
escaping {te cofls fell over her eboulders fn 
pleturesque confusion, She looked like some 
lovely, tearful child, only there were lines on her 
face, which, happily, children’s faces do not know, 
aud a despair In her grief which comes only 
when the rubicon fs past and wcmanhood been 





reiched, 


“Hee shatidsome fellow,” sald Sir Jocelyn; f 


She never knew how long the passion of her 
sobs lasted ; at length she grew calmer. She 
leant back, fairly worn out with agitation, and 
then she heard a voice near her. 

"My dear young lady, what is your trouble! 
I am an old map, but any help that [ can give is 
youre, if you will only trust to me,” 

She looked up; the kind old “eneral who had 
spoken & her only the night before was bendlog 
ovér her with « strangely troubled face, 

"Ob, "Lord Carruthers! I did not know any. 
one Was here, indeed I had no Ides |" 

a did not ecspect I ehtuld pay & visit to 
the Schoolroom #0 soon? Well, my dear, I am 
getting an cid man, and my time for making 
friends may not bs» long one, When saw you 
last night I thotigittf 1 had had a daughter I 
I should have liked ber face to be such » ons as 
yours. I came héré this afternodu to talk to 
you. I was jast growitig tired of waliing when 

ou came fn, atid then 8 the rlek of seeming In- 

asive I could nob Teave you In such distress,’ 

‘* Io fs nothing T™ 9” 
br *N othiog, and yoltr cheeks are wet etil! |” 

"T mean s othide yore can help.” 

"Try me!” 

It was easier to speak to him than Sir Jocelyn. 
Tt had hurt her with an Indescribable pain that 
the baronet mistrasted hers besides, to Lord 
Carruthers she could tell her story without even 
mentioning Gay Vernon’s name. 

“ They are going to send me away |” 

The Earl etared at her ; only the night before 
he had heard Lady Daryl speak of the little 
governess {np the highest terms— that she 
should have been suddenly dismissed rceemed 
impossible. 

"Ib Is quite true,” sald Nell, with a little 
weary smile, “ Why do you look so astonished, 
Lord Carruthers? Iam to go away, perhaps to- 
night, perhaps to-morrow ; but any way I am to 
be sent from Alandyke at once, and never to seq 
the children again.” 

** Bat ft ls monstrousinjustice! I shall speak 
to Leigh ; he will make Lady Daryl hear reason.” 

Nel! shook her head mournfelly. 

"Oh, no, {t is not her ladyship! I don’t sup- 
pose she knows anything about 1b, I have offended 
Sir Jocelyn Himpbelf,”’ 

“How ?” abruptly. 

** He eaw me in the park this afternoon with” 
(here her volce ‘broke) ‘a gentleman. He won't 
believe’ I did not go there to meet him know- 
fugly.’ 

“And ff you had,” sald the General, with a 
touch of grim humour, “what concern [s it of 
Jocelyn’e? Have you no right to a lover jast 
because you teach his children?” 

"I don’s want a lover,” said Nell, quafntly. 
"T only want to be at peace and not be*sent 
home in disgrace to ‘be a burden to mother and 
Bes.” 

" And you told Sir Jocelyn 1” 

“T told him, but he was very spgry, and said 
I must leave Alandyke unless I explained things 
to hfe eatisfaction—and that I cannot do,” 

The old cfficer paced the room for a few 
minutes, then he stopped in front of Nel!. 

“You have a truthful face;” he said, ‘gravely, 
% and It reminds me of one who was very dear to 
me; whose children I had hoped might be the 
sunshine of my old age. Will you tell me all 
you can of this business} i don’t ask for 
imposelble explanations Uke Leigh, only tell me 
what you can of it, as you might to your grand. 
father if he were here.” 

She emiled faintly. 

“Tt is very strange,” ehe sald, “I can tell it 
to you because you don’ know his name, [ 
dared nob tell Sir Jocelyn because {tb would have 
been breaking my word.’ 

The General looked at her curlously. 

** Go on,” 

‘ST was a rausic teacher and wo wore very 
poor, but at my pupils’ homer, sometimes, I 
was asked out to little parties, and there I met 
him.” 


‘* And he fs a friend of Leigh’s i” 

She bowed her head. 

"He is here now; you may guess bis name, 
but you must never breathe it, because I. pro- 
talsed him {b should be kept secret. We were 
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ed some months,” again her voice was 
almost inaudible, ‘‘ unti! last December.” 

** And jted you? More shame for 
him |” 

“ Not quite. I told him the secret aud con- 
cealment were more than I could bear, and he 
must let me tell my mother; he refused, ssying 
ft would ruin his prospects, but wished us to be 
married privately at once.” 

‘*T hope you refused.” 

“Yes, somehow it would only have made 
the — harder to keep. Wel!, he was very 
angry and we parted. That very night I heard 
he had been engaged for yeare to a girl in his 
own rank,” 

“T should like to pat a bullet into him!” said 
the General savagely. ‘I never approved of 
duelling In the abstract, but I should enjoy 
putting a ballet into that secundrel |" 

“Don’t talk a t him,” said Nell, simply. 
**T used to think ft would kill me, but ft fs all 
over now. I know he was never all I thought 
him. My idol was clay, not pure brass, and I 
have tried to be thankful I had not to spend my 
life ab his aide,” 

‘* And he ia here }” 

‘Yea; but you have promised nob to try to 
guess his name, I think he cares for me still, 
as much as he could care for anyone but himself, 
To-day he sent me a letter saying he wae coming 
to the aschoolroom this afternoon, was 
frightened and I went ont; I meant to walk 
about until it should be too late for him to be 
here, Unfortunately I met him, he would not 
let me go, and Sir Jocelyn found us together.” 

The General understood all ahe had left un- 
said ; be put one hand kindly on her shoulder as 
though she had been his own child, 

“IT shculd have said it was Jocelyn Lelgh’s 
a | to protect you, nob to add to your diff- 
culties,” 


But Nell was 


staunch in the .Baronet’s 
defenve, 





” He did not know—I could not tell him all I 
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EXPLANATION OF YOUR SUDDEN RECOVERY!” ASKED SIR JOCELYN, 


have told you, and sppearances were terribly 
against me. Sir Jocelyn is so strictly honour- 
able himself I don’b wonder he is hard on 
others,” 

“ And you won't tell him ?” 

**T can’t ; {t would be to break my word!” 

There was « huskiness In the old soldier's 
vofce as he answered her. 

“ And care for your word so much, you 
would risk your home, your prospects only for 
that?" 

‘I care for my word above all!” Nell 
answered, quickly. ‘‘My father taught me 
when I wae quite a little child that truth was 
greater than aught else. ‘Truth before all,’ 
was his favourite motto, He had ft engraved on 
a ring he used to wear always,” 

‘ A strange expression crossed the General’s 
ace, 

* And your father is dead ?” 

She hesitated, 

" Mother thinks so; he left us more than 
fifteen years ago, and we have never heard of 
him since,” 

«ae Ab 1 ” 

And the light faded from Lord Carruthers’ 
eyes se though a sudden light bad died out of 
his heart, 

‘6 And you are alone In the world save for your 
mother and little sister!” 

a Yes.” 

He took another impatient turn up and down 
the room, stopping In front of Nell and looking 
into her face as though he would read her very 
soul, 

“Do you -love this man—him you thought 
once to marry?! Answer me truly, child.” 

She shook her head, 

‘He killed my trust ; love without trust Is 
dead.” 

‘You are so young,” went on the old soldier, 
gravely, with a kind of sorrowful tenderness in 
his voice, ‘so young and helpless. You don’t 
know half the wickedness of the world, It fea 





cruel thing of Leigh to rend you away, bat you 
will not tell bim ail, you will not give him the 
explanation he demands,” 

“T cannot.” 

“You are alone in the world—you don’t know 
where to go or what to do, Let me help you; 
forget how short a time I have known you; 
think of me as an old soldier who would fain 
shield you from all sorrow, and trust me.” 

~-  : amee eves looked up into his. 

°.” 

Bat his next words surprised her. 

“Then let me give you the shelter of my 
name! Be my cherished wife and trust me 
protect the Countess of Carruthers from every 
unkind word, every cruel look |” 


(To be continued.) 








“Tue Riviera and Italy for s Ten-Pound 
Note” is the title of » beautifally {llnstrated 
pamphlet fssued by the London, Brighton and 
South Cosst Railway Company, aud assuredly 
this Is cheapness itself, for thls circular ticket 
from London and back allows sixty days of bloe 
sky and sunshine by the Mediterravesv. 1 
quote from the pamphlet: “To-day one = 
live and move about the French and Itellsa 
coaste aa cheaply asin most parte of the Continent 
orat home. Other times other prices posslbiy. 
But now from Marseilles to Genoa, with the 
German and Swiss hotel-keeper largely holding 
the field, there are all prices for all pockets, 
Even at Cannes or Nice, and on “ the —_. 
lese pretentious hotele can be fonnd #! 
moderate Inclusive terms. For with the moders 
lift one need no longer heed the particalar floor * 
one’s room.” But the trip to the Riviera fe ot'7 
one of the many that are described in the nin 
of the Company’s Continental Time Book, ¥ rn 
can be obtained from the Contiuentel on 
Manager, London, Brighton and Soath vol 
Rallway Company, London Bridge, 5. ¥. 
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POSITIVELY THIS WAS THE FIRST LETTRR FLORENCE HAD EVER HAD FROM HER HUSBAND, 


HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


—_—:0i— 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


“T HavB not been Introduced to you,” Cecil 
mid, ‘I Hstened all last night, and I am eure 
no one spoke your name,” 

“T did not mean last night.” 

“When, then 1” 

"1 bave met you at the Court,” 

"At the Court?” bewlidered, 

‘At the Court! In a crowd of rank and 
beauty, on the occasion romantic people call the 
happleet: life sffords |" 

A light broke upon Ceell. 

* pe were at my cousin’s wedding ¢” 

Ww. ” 

“And no doubt you knew his bride |” 

“I knew her intimately.” 

"She was very sweet and lovable 1” 

“She was an angel |” 

"You are flattering.” 

"T loved her,” sald the girl, simply, ‘and I 
think I was sorry for her.” 

“Sorry for her when she was her aunt’s over- 
Worked drudge, not sorry for her now ?"’ 


* Yes, 7 or now.”’ 
why ; ly Lady Elsdale has every- 
thing heart could wish for?” 
Parsy shook her head, 
“She was too romantic, Florence Warburton 
was all heart, and to get on in this world the less 
heart one has the better,” 
"Bat if she won another heart in exchange, 
how then?” 
Pasay looked strangely serious, 
“T don’t think I belleve in love,” 
; Why not?” 
It brings so much sorrow. Iam not speak- 
0g from experience. I never mean to ‘love any- 
one as long as I live ; but-——-” 
Dou’s you really ? that sounds likely.” 
Idou’t, Look at Floy! The world to her 





means Alan ; if he falls her, her every hope Is 
one!” 


* Bat he won’t fail her!” 

She shook her head, 

“People seem to me very foolleh; they invest 
thelr money fn many different companies, 0 that 
if one or two fall at least something may be 
spared them from the. wreck, and they take far 
less care of their happiness, Women, at any 
rate, risk it all on one object, and ff that falls, 
then they are one lonely blank. Captain Fans,” 
in another tone, “ will you kindly let me pase! 
I shall be late.” 

Captain Fane went home with a new sensa- 
tion at his heart-—she was ss unlike his ideal as 
any woman well could be; but her intense 
atraight-forwardpess, her plain epeaking, and her 
quiet independence had Impressed him more than 
he would have belfeved. 

“T must find out who rhe fs,” 

To this end, when he got home he made him- 
self so agreeable to Mrs. Fox and her daughters 
that he recelved an invitation to dinner-on the 
following day to atone to him for his great dis- 
appointment at not having been able to join 
them the night before, 

“Shall you go to town early this year!” he 
asked Mrs. Fox, artfully. 

“ No, not until after Easter; my basband fs 
nob very strong, snd so we shall stay in the 
country as long ae possible.” 

* Papa might very well stay behind,” sng- 
gested Alice, to whom the thought of over two 
montha’ longer sojourn in the country was peca- 
Marly disagreeable. 

“Yes; he would not mind if he had Pussy,” 


‘| chimed in Bertha, 


This gave Cecil an opening. 
“Ie Mr, Fox fond of cats?” 
The girls laughed, as though {tb was an excel- 
lent joke. 
assy fs onr sister. Haven't you ever seen 


“You must have seen her,” corrected the 





mother, “She was at Lord Eledale’s wedding ; 
bnt I don’t wonder at your forgetting, Captain 
Fane, She isa great trial to us all, My hus- 
band has completely epo‘led her.” 

** Pussy should have been a man,’’ sald Bertha, 
gently, “Papa has brought her up in such 
Intense contempt for a lady’s ideas that she 
really is more like a boy than a girl Fancy, this 
afternoon she started off for a three-mile walk in 
boots resembling a plough-boy’s.” 

Cecil knew quite well now the true name of 
the lady. Ob, how he wished he had been a 
little more guarded In his remarks about her 
family | 

A Mise Fox! Well, it was hard to believe 
that frank, open, unaffected girl—that thorough 
child of nature—was own slater to these befringed 
and bescented beauties opposite him. 

“Then you will come to-morrow, Captain 
Fane!” said Mrs. Fox at last, rising to take 
leave. 

© You may rely upon me.” 

Lady Emily smiled when her son returned 
from attending the ladies to their carriage. 

* I bave solved your probler, Cecil.” 

" What problem, mother !” 

© Your little friend of last night is Passy Fox ; 
I wonder I never thought of It before,” 

“She fe very different from her alsters,.” 
"Very! I believe she is her father’s dar- 
Ilp ” 

“I don’t wonder,” 

" And, of course, It Is to see her you sre going 
$o the Court to-morrow,” 

Mother,” said Cc cil, with assumed aolemulty, 
“don’t be @ wicked, mercenary, match-making 
old lady.” 

But he went to the Court the next evening, 
and, though Alfce and Bertha engrossed him, he 
at leash was presented to Pasey In due form, 
She was a very different creature here from the 
girl who had been the life of the Rectory dinner- 
table ; her only object eeamed to be that of keep- 
ing her father well amused, Except to this end 
she hardly spoke at all. 
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"1 aw very argry with you.” 

These were the first words she spoke to him, 
and she sald them under cover of the jingling 
of her cups and saucers whilst pouring oud the 
coffee. 

*' Whatever for?" 

"Coming here.” 

Hie Interest In her slackened. If she applied 
bis visit to herself, where was the unconsclous- 
ness he had admired ' 

‘' Why shouldn’t I come?” 

" Because it is cruel to decelve any gir), how- 
ever foolish she may be, and it is wrong to 
insult people by making fan of them, You 
know perfectly that after your marked refusal 
of all invitations your dining here to-night 
will make my mother think her hopes are 
realised.” Py 

She looked across at her afsters, and Cacil 
perfectly understood her. meaning. He never 
answered her fn words, but he left the house 
that evening with a fixed determination never 
again to utter e disparaging remark respecting 
ibe owners. 

He never went to the Court again. He parried 
invitations to ft most smecessfally, but he and 
Fassy met elsewhere, Mra. Dale was taken foto 
Cacil’s confidenca, and having all a trae woman’s 
delight in a love affalr, che threw the palr to- 
gether with all the goodwill in the world, and 
Cecil was very much in*love when he took that 
journey into Kent to see his coutin, 

Bat {on his absence great trouble fell upon the 
Court, Alice eloped with a good-looking young 
actor, whom, {tn an evil moment, Tony had 
brought home months before, and who had been 
corresponding ever since with the wilfal young 
helreas, 

C-cll’a first impulse was to go and comfort 
Pussy, aad he followed bis impulse to such good 
purpose that the girl confessed his sympathy and 
affsction were very precious to her. 

* Bat I couldn’t marry you,” she said, nsively, 
“ Mamma wants you for Bertha. Taey would all 
hate me {f I took her place.” 

Cecil persuaded and argued, pleaded and 
threatened. At last he took awsy with him 
Passy’s solemn promise that she would marry 
hics some day or other, only not for a great many 
years, and no ons was to know of thelr engage- 
ment, becyuse ite termination was so very remote 
and donbtfal. 

Czcll had his own opinion: on this last point, 
but he was too pradent to risk what he had already 
gained by pressing for more. He obtained Passy’s 
consent to take hie mother Into their confidence, 
if he should deem it necessary; and was also 
allowed, as & very great privilege indeed, to press 
his lips to Passy’s calm open forehead, and to 
carry away with him a portrait of her; but he 
was told, as an antidote for this indiscretion on 
the part of his beloved, that twenty years was 
quite ehort for an engagement, and that she 
should never dare to say she had promised to 
rmaarry himuntll a husband had been found for 
Bertha. 

Jacil shook his bead sagely,and told her nothing 
could alter two things--they loved each other, 
and they meant to be married some day, 





CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was nothing revolting about the house 
tn Caroilne-street, It was grim and unattractive, 
to be sure; but there were no broken windows, 
no discoloured walls, Oaly coming from her own 
luxurious home {t seemed to Lady Eledale all 
too palnful that ber mother should Ive In such 
& place. Cecil Fane pnt one hand appealingly on 
her arm. 

“ Must you go?” he asked her, gently. *'Oh, 
Fiorence, be advised ! trust me with your secreb, 
and let me be your ambassador ! Indeed—indeed, 
thie is no place for you!” 

The young Countess looked at him with wistful 
eyes. 

“If she spends her life here,” ehe sald, sadly, 
‘faurely I can bear to pass half-an-hour here ; if 
it fs good enongh for her home I need not be 
ashamed bo call here,” 





Cectl felt bawildered—he had no power, no 
authority to stop her. He told the cabman to 
walt, and followed her up the rickety stepe. 

A slatternaly woman opened the door and stood 
aghast at the brilllant creature who stood there. 
She answered Florence's questions civilly enough, 
and showed her the way upstairs. 

When she returned she found Cecil still wafting. 
The young cfiicer slipped half-a-sovereign {nto 
her horny hand, 

**Who Ie this Miss Daw!” 

“ She fs a decent body,’ answered the woman, 
pocketing the coia greedily, “** One as has a ctvil 
word for everyone, I was taken aback when the 
lady asked for her; she has lodged with me for 
over a doz3n years, and no one ever asked for her 
before,” 

** Bat who is she?” 

“*T can’t tell you that, sif, .May be she’s been 
& lady once, and hashad'tromble. She works as 
hard as any in this street**harder than many ; 
bat her hands are ‘soff atid white stilij and she 
speaks different frat tlie folks about heré,*t 

Greater still eeemed’the wMystery to Cedi; 
waited nearly an hours impatiently e 
he was going down’ to We that afte D, 
in obediencs tom. ge tummiows ; but not even 
for hia Pussy eould sy ) Florence Dane 
alone {in such « street. “> ' 

She came down at lasf. Her eyes red with 
cryiog, a strange husk{nese in her voice. 

‘You should not have waited.’ 

** T could not leave you here - 

He handed her Into the cab, an drove off, 
For eomé time nelther spoke, ; 

** Florence,” 


He often aed her name thas, She wae his 
cousin’s wife. To him, too, {t always seemed he 
had a special right to care for her, slncs he had 
been her father’s trusted friend. 

“ Yea,” 

*'Do you remember our first meeting, it is 
not quite a year ago 1” 

‘*T remember {0 perfectly.” 

“You were {n trouble then, and you trusted 
me; you promised to let me be your friend. 
You are something more than my friend now. As 
Alan's wife you must be dear to me as a younger 
sister. Won't you tell me what is grieving you 
now?” 

**T cannot,” 

ce Try.” 

“You could not help me.” 

"Tey me.” 

Her tears were falling fast. Mr. Fane took the 
two little hands in his, 

“You ought to have no sorrows, You are 
young and beautifal, You haves husband who 
idolfzes you.” 

She shook her head, 

*' Florence |” reproachfally, 

“‘ He does not love me now,” she said, simply. 
**Tt was all a mistake ; he told me so to. day.” 

‘* He could not have.” 

‘* Yes, he sald we had been too hasty, Cecil, 
Iam not blind; I know quite well his beart has 
gone from me. If I were dead he would marry 
Lady Dane.” 

** Rabbish |” 

**T am sure of fb!” 

“My dear child,” sald Cecil, with paternal 
tenderness, "you are making yourself miserable 
for nothing ; Alan loves your Lttle finger better 
thau he loves Lady Dane’s whole body.”’ 

“ He is never with me. I ongbt not to say ft, 
but you are his own cousin, Do you think he 
seems happy ?” 

‘* No,” said Cecil, frankly, ‘ [ belleve there Is 
some wretched misunderstanding between you 
which {s epofling both your lives, But there is no 
want of love on Alan’s side,” 

‘And I love him as my own life! I think I 
would die to make him happy.” 

“Would it make him happy to know where 
you have been just nowt” 

“ No,” 

“Florence, I don’t presa for your confidence ; 
but you are so young and artless, you don’t 
know the snares of the world. Little cousin, 
you ought never to go anywhere your husband 
would object to.” 





[os 


———e 
The girl tarned to him with ao little Bplay 


cry,— 

“But she is my mother, Cecil! 
life to her, and she ts so uahappy.” 

“Your mother !’' aghast ; ‘ but she fs deni 
her loss broke your father's hears,” 

*' She did not die.” 

* Bat——” 

“Cruel malice parted them. My mother yy 
too proud to defend herself; fo 5 momen, 
anger she went away. Cacll, elnce that tins he 
life has been one long regret ; for more than dy 
teen yearsshes has lived a living death. She ner 
krew how much she had hoped for a reconefliy 
tion untli she saw my father’s death [b ty 
Times.” 

“ Aad how did she find you out?” 

"She came down to Foxgrove s week belon 
my wedding, and contrived to ses me. I thiot 
she meant me to belleve her a friend of p 
parents; but I guessed the truth. Her yolx 
seemed to awake some half-forgotten memory 

** Bat why shou'd she live in poverty while 
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, wealthy 
foe pe Baeveasked myself thate dezen tices,’ 
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‘S He does not kuow,.” Hi 

“Not know b”’ wis i 

"She would not les metelfhim, She sald by 
would scorn meif he koewl was her deughter, 
and I~, @ky Cecil! I loved him av I could 
not bear to risSthe loss of his love, anda | 
kept It secret." 

The young anan was silent, Seeing her sweet 
wistful face atti wet with «tears, he conld oot 
blame her ;.aad yet he felt she had made a great 
mistake. 

** Will you tell him now, Florence!’ he said, 
kindly. ‘‘ Alan may have found out you haves 
secret, and resent your not sharing it with hin. 
Little cousin, be advised ; teli your story to your 
hueband jast as you have told ib to me,” 

“TI couldn't!” she gaepsd, “I promised 
not.” 

“Your mother would release you from your 
promise sooner than shadow your happiness. ' 

§' Bat he would be so grieved—so burt ab the 
connection.” 

“I think not. I fancy, Florence, Alan loves 
you too, well to mind anything, so that he know 
you are all his own,” 

The cab stopped at Lord Elsdale’s town ma: 
slon.. Ceci alighted and handed out the 
Countess, 

“You will think; of..my advice,” he sald, 
brightly. "I shall find # happy home her 
when I come back from the country.” 

He sprang nto the cab and was driven rapidly 
to a the station, Florence watched him tl 
hi out of sight, then she rang the bell, and 
was admitted by her own pompous butler 

She had quite resolved to. take Cecil’s advice 
and tell her husband the cruel secret which hal 
been—although she knew It not—the cause of 
their estrangement, Nothing could be more 
painful than the. ferms on which they lived 


to his cold Indifference. , 

She took unusual p with her toilet thet 
night, She wanted to remind. Alan of the litte 
girl he had found in the wood, 

She looks like a rose,” murmured the mal’, 
as she went downstairs, ‘I'm quite glad to «é 
my lady take a little interast fn her dress agit. 
Generally she alte like a lay statue, and lets m* 
put om what I please.” 

The Countess went downstaire to the drawing 
room, and waited for her husband's coming. The 
minutes seemed as hours to her, and yet he Md 
not come. Presently the butler sppeared (© 
announce dinner, 

‘* I will walt for the Earl.” 

" His lordship will not be home, my lady. 5 
left a note for you,” : s 

Yos, there was a note lying on th? centre 
table, under her eyes as it were, and ye" 
she had not seen. 1, She took ib up, ber ye 
lingering lovingly upon the address ; it ws os 
first time she had ever seen her present title 
Alan’a wrlting—poattively this wat the Sr 
letter she had ever had from her hasband. 
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She opened fo with a smile of pleasure, which 
fated quickly as she caw the first lines, As she 
yead on she was conscious of a utrange, dumb 
despair, Ib reemed to her that the bitterness of 
desth was en‘ecing into her soul, 





OHAPTER XIL 


Tar Foxes had gone to London for the eaason. 
Alice’s escapade had so thoroughly upset the 
health of the senfor partner In the domestic 
firm, by which we mean Mrs. Fox, that she had 
been glad to yleld for once to her -husband’s 
wishes, and remain quietly at the Court, 

Borthe was entrusted to the care of a relative 
—no other than her aunt, Miss Warburton ; aod 
Pussy was kept at home, partly because her 
father would have been miserable without her ; 
partly, ft must be confesse?, because Mrs Fox 
cared very little to Impose the care of a second 
marrlageable young lady upon. her particular and 
fidgety elster. 

 Passy will never marry fo her own ephere,” 
she remarked, amiably, to her husband. . “I 
shall keep her ander my own eye: as long as 

le, and then I shall:at least have ome 


‘warving of the blow ehe inflicts upon us.’’ 


Mr. Fox was not golvg to hear his favourite 
condemned undefended, 

* Passy isa rightdown good girl!” he saf?, 
with more courage than he often showed. “ She'll 
never marry a man she need be ashamed of, 
which is a little more than -we.can say for her 
aleter.” 

**The two girla are not to be compared, dear. 
Allce’a feelinge——” 

“T'm not blaming Alice,” returned the father; 
“bat I won't hear, a word sgalnst my little 
Passy! If she’d only favour a nice, steady young 
man, I'd give them the management of the busi- 
ness to-morrow |” 

Mr, Fox deemed this the greatest honour In 
hls power to bestow. He was master of the 
Court, Hewaea county magnate, but he was 
never quite eo happy as fo the days when he lived 
over his little shop, and took a leading part fn the 
preparation of the delicacy to which hs owed his 
fortune. 

“Mr, Fox,” cried his Iady, “do forget that 
miserable place |" 

“] shall never forges it, my dear! I’ve but 
one son, and yoy Inalated he should be brought 
gpasa gentleman; bnt {h’s kind of hard there’s 
none of my own kith and kin to take ahand at 
the old place.” 

So the famfly at the Court settled down, and 
no one noticed as the epring wore on a decided 
change In. Passy. She walked abcut the estate 
with ber father as much as ever ; she epend quite 
as mony hours with him in hie study poring over 
accounts ; she was gtill Mra, Dale’s right hand In 
parish matters, bub she was something more, 
The shade of loudness, the tonch of fastnees, 
which had threatened to spol] her, was completely 
gone, 

Passy took to practising her music and making 
calle with her mother. A nameless something 
refined her whole manner and expression. 

She had always been amiable, bub she had never 
been so charming as fn these early weeks of her 
engagement to Cectl Fane, 

She had never told him her strongest reason 
for wishing their engagement kept secret. Pusey 
wae quite consclous of her own defecte, from a 
young lady point of view, aud she wanted to test 
her lover's affection by the surest proof—con- 
stancy in absence, 

Lady Emily Fane, a Uttle dull and lonely now 

*t SoD was away, welcomed Passy’s. visite 
Wwermly, She had  Mttle euspiclon how dear the 
ar was one day to be to her, and she had always 
wl her frank, free manner; and now that 

he a, had aet herself the task of creeping into 
, 4 = Widow's heart she did not find It very 


Cecll and his betrothed corresponded very 
resularly, How Passy contrived to receive his 
eters unknown to the rest of her family ts 


ee? but she certainly did contrive it ; and 


&* were golng very pleasantly. with her 











when fn an evil hour the beloved son and heir 
took ft into his head to return to Foxgrove Court, 
accompanied by a friend and companion, the 
Honourable Reginald Dacres, 

“Sach a charming acquaintance for dear 
Tony |” sald Mre, Fox to her daughter, as sabe 
read the tidings one morning at breakfast. “An 
eari’a gon, Passy. Mr, Dacres belongs to one of 
the first families {n England |” 

**T wonder at hfe coming now, mamma!” 

‘ Sarely It is nataral he should accompany his 
friend t ” 

** Bat the season ie in full swing, and Tony's 
society can’s be much compensation for desertlog 
London now.” 

“Yon always did underrate your brother, 
Pasey,” eald Mee, Fox, much aggrieved. 

**No, I don’t, mamma; only I can’t make 
fp ont, Tony never has come before at this 
time.” 

‘Have we ever been here before in April)” 

* No, but———” 

*'IT won't hear another word, Passy}- Tony 
and Mr. Daores will be here to-morrow. Unafor- 
tanately nelther of your elder asieters will be at 
home, so {t will be your duty to attend in every 
way to our guest.” 

A strange presentiment of fll was at Passy’s 
heart. There wasa shadow on her face which 
strack Lady Emily at once when the girl walked 
into her pleasant drawing-room. 

* What is the matter, dear ?” she exclaimed. 

**T don’t know,” said Passy, almply. 

"Bat you must know what iz troubling you, 
surely 1” 

"TY onght not to be troubled, only we have had 
such a quiet, pleasant time, and now It is all to 
be interrupted.” : 

* What fe golng bo happen |” 

‘*My brother Is coming home to-morrow.” 

There was a strange lump {n the girl's throat. 
Lady Eafly, who had no admiration for Tony, 
-~ eons a little of what was passing {o her 
mind. 

"TY daresay Mr. John Fox will not find much 
to detain him in the coupiry at this time of 
year.” 

“ He talks of afaylog several weeks. Of course, 
I ought to be glad to see him, but Tony hae 
never been much to the rest of us. He and mamma 
always seem to heve been wrapped up in each 
other, Besides, he brings a friend. Fancy having 
to entertain a, strange gentleman for several 
weeks |” 

Lady Eaily looked a lttle ecrutin!zingly.at her 
favourite, 

** Paasy, do you know you puzzle me?” 

“Dolt How!” 

“ Most girls of your age are uot ad all adverse 
to gentlemen's society. Now your elstere-—”’ 

“Don’t!” sald the girl, pleadingly. ‘' Do ycu 
think I heave forgotten all that went on this 
winter? Do you think I don’t know Low you 
must despise them!"’ 

“I never despised them, Pussy. It Is much 
more natural to act as they did than to avoid 
gentlemen as strenuously as you do |” 

ye DR hg 

“Of course you do! I think sometimes, 
Pussy, you must have an unfortunate .attach- 
ment.” 

Passy locked straight {nto her face. 

“J have attachment,” ehe said, simply ; 
‘*perhaps that is why I care so very. little for 
gentlemen In general. My whole heart Is 
given away, aud so I haven't any to spend fn 
fil:tations |” 

‘* Do you mean you are engaged } 
the least idea of ft,” 

"Well, we are mot exactly engsged,” re- 
turned Passy, quietly, “We understand each 
other!” 

" My dear girl, what do you mean {”’ 

“] have quite made up my mind I shall never 
marry anyone eles!” 

‘* Bat your parents won't consent. Is that what 
you mean }” 

No, they have no idea of {t, I would not tell 
them until I wae quite eure.” 

‘Bat, my dear, you sald just now you were 
quite gure!” 

Ot myself!” 


I never had 





“And not of him? Oh! Paasy; surely you 
have never given your love to # man unworthy of 
your trast!” 

** You don't understand,” sald Pasey, stamping 
her foot a little impatiently. ‘ You don’t ander- 
stand the least bit In the world; he fs worthy 
of avything, only we badn’t known each other 
very long, and I was quite unlike the kind of girl 
he ought to marry, so { persuaded him not to say 
anything to papa just yet, In case he should 
change bie mind. He fs going to spend the season 
fn London, you know, and be will ceo all kinds of 
people there,” 

Lady ally gazed at the girl fn undisgufsed 
admiration. 

'* He will never meet a trner heart than yours, 
Pansy,” she sald, affectionately. ‘I should like 
to know your flanod very much.” 

"You shall some day. I will Introduce him to 
you-—unlese he changes bis mind.” 

‘* You don’t really think he will do that?” 

“TI don’t- know, I coulda’t blame him if he 
did. He was free—quite free. I told him ao.’ 

But you would be hurt," 

“Jo would break my heart,” said Passy, 
blantly ; “but, then, that would be better then 
marrying him and finding out he didn’t really 
care for me,” 

“ You have strange notions.” 

" Perhaps,” 

“ And how shall you amuze Mr, John and 
his friend’? They will be quite on your hands 
this time, now you are the only grown-op 
daughter at home.’ 

'*T hope they will amuse themeelyes, 
never cares for womenkind, 
Dacres is of the same type.” 

“Mr. Dacres. Is bie 


Tony 
I daressy Mr. 


Christlan name 


A strange look of pain crossed the widow's 
gentle face, 

“TI thought Reginald Dacres had so con- 
ducted himself that no house was open to 
him }” 

Pasty shrugged her ehoulderr. 

**T fancy mamma would welcome Mr. Satan 
himself if he were introduced as a great friend of 
Tony’s, and had the right to put Honourable 
before bis name.” 

To her surprise Lady Emily lafd one hand 
apon her shoulder. 

*‘ Don's jeat, my dear, I can’t bear It.” 

For a@ moment the two women kept silence, 
Then Puesy said gentiy,— 

“Dear Lady Enily, did he ever hurt yout 
You speak so bitterly I think he must, It fs not 
Uke you to epeak harshly of anyone. 

"He killed my child, Pussy.” 

"Your child i” 

‘*Ay, you thought, perbaps, Cecil way my 
only one, but I had a daughter, Pussy, as fair 
and true a girl as the sun ever shone upon. She 
was older than Cecil. He was only 3 boy when 
it all happened.” 

Passy listened eagerly, 

“Did she love him? ’ 

“ Ay, and they were engeged, A handsome 
couple people called them, for Reginald Dacres 
was  splendid-looking man, and Sylvia was 
wonderfully beautifal,”’ 

** Did he marry ber?” 

Lady Elly shook her head. 

* He had believed her portion far larger 
than is was, When he learned the trnth he for- 
sook her.” 

“He could not,” cried Passy; ‘‘n an 
would ba co shameful.” 

‘He foraook her,” repaated Lady Emily ; 
“he transferred his attentions to her greatest 
friend, an helress,”” 

** And she could accept them {”" 

“ He was a wonderfully farciuating map, and 
the young lady had no {dea how far things had 
gone between him and Sylvia; my darling died 
on the morning of his wedding day.” 

Pusey shuddered, 

“And was he good to the other alfrl--the 
hefress $” 

"YT cannot tell you, bub he was terribly 
Gleappointed, She died within sfx months of 
the wedding-day, and as there was no child 
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all her fortune returned to her own family. 
He wis not the richer by sixpence for his 
marriage.” 

“ And aow ?” 

‘*That is elght years ago. In these 
years I have heard much of Mr. Dacres, 
never anything to his advantage ; he hav 
gambled, bette’, and become one of the 
moat aaprincipled men about town,” 

Passy shuddered. 

“ And mamma is going to receive him as an 
honoured guest. Well, he’ll find the Court too 
quiet for his taste, I don’t expect we shall be 
honoured with his company long.” 

‘And your heart is safe in a good man’s 
keeping,” sald Lady Emfly, gently. * Reginald 
Dacres could not win {t for the plaything of an 
hour as be did my poor child's.” 

Passy bent and kissed the widow's gentle 


" My heart is quite proof against Mr. Dacres’ 
fascluations ; besides, you know I am not an 
hetress,” 


Which was hardly correct, since her father's 
{mmense wealth was so well known that any 
one of his children could expecth an ample 
dower so that they married with his consent 
and approval. 

Passy felt nob a little curious for ber fntro- 
duction to Reginald Dacres. If he had been 
married and lost his wife eight years ago he 
conldnct be very young, and he could not be very 
clever, or he would not care for her brother 
Tony’s society ; on the whole Passy pictured an 
elderly beav, a little pompous and affected in 
manner. 

She was dressing when the arrivals took place, 
and it was late when she came downstairs to find 
the party assembled In the drawing-room, 

Tony, looking sulky and a little tired, was 
talking to his mother. A stranger sat in a low 
chair near the door conversing with Mr, Fox. 

All Passy’s preconcel ideas received a 
sudden shock. This could not be the hero of 
Lady Emily’s story, a man who looked barely 
thirty, and who had all the beauty of a Gresk 
god ; tall and muscular, his head well set on bis 
broad shoa'dere, the face perfect in the regu- 
larity of ita features, the halr bright, curling 
brown, aod the eyes dark, Intense biue; a man 
who would have been looked at even in a crowd, 
and who, standing near such epecimens of hie 
sex as Tony and hie father, looked a creature 
from another ephere. 

It was a very striking face, but he had an un- 
pleasant trait or rather two; the dark eyes 
wavered in thelr gaze as though they never 
regarded anything steadily, and there were so 
many lines upon the brow as to Induce the belief 
that things had not always gone smoothly with 
the Honourable Reginald, 

Tony performed the Introduction, Pasey 
meant slmply to have bowed, but Mr, Dacres put 
ous’ hfs hand, and az her father’s guest she could 
hardly refase to take it. A moment later and 
she found herself going in to dinner on his arm, 
Tony, ia defiance of all rules of etiquette, him- 
self leading his mother. 

* At last,” murmared the stranger, in alow, 
woolng tone; “you can have no idea, Miss Fox, 
how cagerly I have looked forward to this 
moment, Warburton has talked so often of hie 
alster that I can hardly believe we meet as 
strangers,” 

Paesy stared, she could not help i, Tony 
elmply regarded sisters as inavfferable nuisances, 
and took no trouble to hide his opinion. That he 
should choose them as a eubject of conversation 
with his fine London frlewds was highly im- 
probable, but she never betrayed her unbellef, 
save by that calm, steady gase, and Reginald 
never imagined his word was doubted, 

Bat Pasey’s presentiment of discomfort arleing 
from that visio was only too fully realised. From 
the very moment of Tony’s coming a sense of con- 
straint eeemed to pervade the Court. He and hie 
father had never pulled well together ; they did 
so legs than ever now, The heir and her mother 
were cften closeted together in Mra, Fox's 
boudoir, and once or twice Passy discovered her 
mother in tears alter these interviews, 

As to herself, the whole care of entertaining 
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Mr. Dacres fell upon her shoulderr, For beyond 
bringing him to the Court, Tony seemed to have 
no regard for his comfort or amusement ; 
indeed, more than once P. doubted If such a 
great friendship did aubelat between them. For 
more than once she had heard their voiose 
ralsed high in discusaion and It seemed to her that 
the discuest{on was of no very cordial character. 

It ber heart had been free, if she had never 
heard Lady Eully’s story, Reginald Dacres might 
have had a t attraction for Pusey, but ae it 
was the gtrl no room fn her thoughts for any 
imege but Cecil’s, With Pussy, like her cousin 
Florence, to love once was to love for ever, and 
so the fasclaating stranger might have spared 
himself the trouble and the compliments he 
bestowed upon her, 

She was never rude or Inhorpitable; she rode 
with Mr. Dacres when occasion required !t ; she 
let him accompany her in her walks, though she 
generally took one of the children from the 
school-room as a safeguard ; bat she never gave 
Mr, Dacres room to imagine he was more to her 
than her brother’s guest. and not being a elmple- 
ton be was quite aware of {6, 

** Tony,” he sald, angrily, one night when he 
had been at the Court a fortnight, walking an- 
ceremonlously into the heir’s bedroom, “ this 
won't do at all; you are not keeping your pro- 


John Warburton Fox closed the door carefully, 
and sat down opposite his friend with a strangely 
troubled face. 

‘Pon my word, Reginald, I don’t know what 
you mesan—I don’t reaily.” 

* Nonsense! Don’t you know the understand- 
ing on which you brought me here }” 

"You were precious glad to come,” 

“Don’t be quite so free, young man. Remem- 
ber, that acceptance fe still In my possession ; 
you'd better walt until it ls In yours before you 
quarrel with me,” 

Tony wiped hie face, the perspiration stood on 
his brow in great beads, and yet It was not s 
warm night; the weather, indeed, was remark- 
ably cold for April. 

**T don’t want to quarrel,’’ 

* You'd better not.” 

“What do you want of me?” 

“T want you to fulfil your promise.” 

‘Tam sure I’ve done all I could. I broughd 
you here, sung your praises carefally, and left 
you free play with the girl. I can’t help it if 
you don’t get on.” 

‘I must have money,” said Dacres, coldly. 
‘IT see no way of getting it but by a wealthy 
marriage, You say your sister will have ten 
thomsand pounds on her wedding-day.” 

“They all have that, I expect Passy will 
have more; she is the old man’s favourite, 
always war.” 

“ All the more reason she should become the 
Honourable Mrs. Dacrer.” 

‘* You'd better tell her so.” 

Reginald eneered. 

“Tam not a conceited man, and I understand 
women pretty wel), Your sister fz proof against 
my fascinations ; she will never marry me un- 
— & little brotherly persuasion {fs brought to 

ear,’ 

"I don’t belleve that'll help you. Passy and 
I never pulled well together.” 

" Bat you say she fs fond of your father.” 

“ Axfally y” 

‘ She will probably reflect that it wouldn’t be 
a pleasant thing for him to see his heir in the 
dock on the charge of forgery. You need not 
tremble so, man! You know It’s all true.” 

Toay wiped his face. 

**You told me you'd destroyed that bill, I 
paid you the money again and ‘yg 

‘‘ Ay, but I couldn’t afford to be without such 
@ nice little Influence over you. The bill is not 
destroyed | It will probably be Inspected by a 
jury of your countrymen, unless you persuade 
the fair Passy to be my bride, or ralse me 
a comfortable sum of money by some other 
means,” 

“Hang it! you know I have no other 
means j" 

“You ought to have! The helr of Foxgrove 
could, surely, ralse money on post obit!” 





ee 
“Ay, bat the place fs not enbailed, and th, 
r’s vom og be me two of mine. 

‘a atronger man, 't ed duc 
arabes with bane hy tel 

- up, “you know my term 
give you a week,” r d l 

John Warburton Fox trembled. There is », 
other word, 

 Dacres |” 

“You'd be good to h 

on’ to her. Pasey and I are, 
very devoted to each other ; bat, hang {i ta 
not scoundrel enough to make my own tite 
wretched! ” 

Dacres’ facs softened strangely. 

"I will be good to her,” he sald, firmly, “| 
daresay you'll think ft cant that a fellow wh, 
has lived aa I bave can know mach of what low 
fs. Bat if ever man loved woman I love yor 
sister.” 

“ You love Pasay !” 

Yes,” 


" But we always looked on her as the family 
failure, My mother never thinks anything o 
Pasay.” ‘a 

Reginald’s face tened, 

“T think the world of her, Fox! % 
mach eo that ff ehe fe my wife I wouldo’t deapak 
sagan = be hl 

on 


y 

“ And If she refuses?” 

“T shall revenge myself on her—and yor! 
Bat she won’t refuse, properly ‘a 

** And you want me to speak to her!” 

** Please yourself about that. You know the 
alternative, if you don’t.” 

Passy was su’prised the following day. Asse 
was se out for a walk Tony appeared, alo 
equipped for exercise, and, without excuse or 
reason, joined her. Mr. Dacree, whom she hal 
expected as escort, was detained at home writing 
lett 


ere, 

‘ Passy,” the luckleas Tony, ss they 
started down the avenue, "I hare 
always been very fond of you.” ; 

“Have yout” imnocently. “Well, do sca 
know, Tony, I never should have guessed {»,” 

This was not a propitious commencement, but 
Tony per 
“ And, of course, your happiness is dear w 
me.” 

“ Thank gou 1 ” 

“Tcan’t see you wilfully disregarding certaln 
felicity without a word of remonstrance,” 

"Have you gob your speech written down!” 
asked Passy, bisvously. “I am sure thos 
geand words never came out of your om 
head 1” 

iid Pusey 1” 

* Well! what felicity am I disregarding |” 

Tony plunged into the subject, and urged bis 
friend’s sult loyally, yma | such an interes 
in the matter that the quick-witted Pussy {in- 
stantly understood that that he wae not uncom 
cerned in the success, 

" Don’t trouble yourself to say avy mere,” sh 
anewered, bluntly, ‘‘ Mr, Dacres may have al 
the good qualities you ascribe to him, but eveu 
so fp would make no difference, If he wert 
Apollo and Jupiter rolled Into ons 1 wouldn't 
marry him |” 

Tony had not any very clear idea of who 
Apollo and Jupiter were. 

“He is son of an English earl, Passy. He 
might make you a countess,” 

“Only I'd rather not,” 

“Don’t be ® simpleton, Passy | The matter 
is serfous ; you must marry Reginald i” 

~ he matter Is most serous, bat! 
shan’t!” 

"Do you know, you are the most ungrateful, 
good-for-nothing girl |” 

“Then your friend ought to be very much 
obliged to me for my refusal.” 

* You will yield yet.” 

She faced round on him. ° 

‘ There Is somet beneath this, Tony ! = 
Dacres is no child, If he wants to marry me x 
doesn’t he tell me so himself, Instead of making 
you his messenger ?” ‘ 

"He would tell you if you gave him ‘¢ 
slightest encouragement,” 
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“Waieh I shan's !” 

Tony was losing courags. 

"Yon are very fond of the governor.” 

* Tlove my father.” ; 

Then, for his sake, you can’t refase,” 

‘Dad would be the last person to wish me to 

a man I didn’t ike.” 

* Bat if 6 was to spare him pain?” 

“Jt wouldn’t.” 

Tony got fairly out of temper. He told bis 
dater, in plain — the hold Dacres had over 
him, acd how, if persiated In her refusal to 
marry Reginald Dacres, he must stand in a felon’s 
= was not 60 impressed as he sxpected. 
Sbe had so little real affection for her brother that 
she conld view the facts of the case quite enally. 
Sie saw that Mr. Dacres had everything to lose, 
pothing to gain by the exposure, and that a liberal 
cheque would buy his silence just as eurc'y as 


— (To be consimued. ) 








COUSIN 


—10:— 
(Contiomed from page 537 

Mr. Hant had been dying about twenty times 
within my recollection, but, as he was elghty- 
nine, {t really seemed he would do it In earnest 
this thme. 

“It's no use thinking of that,” I sald, dis- 
contentedly. “The patronage belongs to Sir 
John Reid, and he never gave away anything in 
his Hfe. He has advertised the sdvowson for 
tale over and over =. 

"Precisely ; and I have bought {t. Ina few 
weeks, perhaps a few days, poor Mr, Hant will 
have gone over to the great majority, and I shail 
be able to offer Alice’s fancé the living of Deep- 
dale,” 1 


TOM. 


1 gasped. 
"Bab it's nine hundred a-year |”’ 
"Wellt” 


“Tt must have cost & lot of money!” 

"Not more Ioan spare. If Mark and I 
rob your father of two daughters, I thick it only 
right I should do my beat to insure your mother 
having her eldest near her.” 

"Tt eeome jast like a dream |" 

“I am quite content with my part of the 
dream ; only, Iris, I hope Pahiliia will be as for- 
giving as you are.” 

Sae proved to be quite as mercifal ; and father 
and mother were too delighted at our happiness 
to be angry at the subterfuge which had pro- 
juced {t. But there was one most trying cir. 
camstance. I always wanted to call my fiancé 
“Mark,” and Phil's “Tom.” We both found 
ty almost {mposatble to reverse their names. 

_ Suill, time, which cares so many things, may 
fod « remedy for this. 

Our two Australans have promleed mother to 
bring us home at the end of five years on a long 


And, though none of us can speak of ft, I 
thick Tom (the real Tom) has It In his mind to 
witle in Eogland when his grandfather fs taken 
from ns ; but we all hope many years are yet In 
tore for the dear old man, who cabled out his 
congratulations to as two girls as soon as he 
deard the great news. 

, Ue double wedding was fixed for the fifteenth 
of October, as we had to sall in the Spartan on 
the aix:b of November, and wanted a few days 
wtbome after the Aying honeymoon, which was 

i tims afforded us, 

Pe lee helped to choose our trousseaux, but I 
thlak there was @ kind of patient sadness for her 
‘a the task ; and I was bound to aay nothing to 
ler of Despdale, lest Mc. Hunt should rally for 
the ‘weaty- first time. 

‘ont Mean fora moment I wanted the old 
v \ dle ; hut I conld not help a sort of thank- 

‘loess for Alice when the news came that he 
bad Sone over to the great moj vrivy. 

_ + Wonder who wili be the new Vicar?” sald 
Mi ther to us girls, 


“Some college don, I expect,” returned Alfce, 
* Dear Iris, don’t look ab me so wistfully. This 
doesn’t hurt me. No one could expect Iva to get 
such a living as Deepdale, No; it is when I 
hear of other people getting little parishes, 
with two or three hundred a year, I get 
envious |” 

“There is Iva walking dp the garden now,” I 
sald, euddenly ; ‘‘he looks so cheerful, Alice, I 
should say be had good news for you!” 

She shook her head, but she went to meet 
him ali the same, and [t was a good hour before 
she brought him into the porch parlour, aad 
presented him to mother as the new Vicar of 
Deepdale ! 

“To fa all your doing, Irie!” she sald to me 
that evening—it was my inst at home, for to- 
morrow was the double wedding-day. *' We both 
knew that, Iva and J.” 

“Toen you were quite wrong!” I anawered, 
cheerfully, “It was hia own geverous thonght, 
It was just ike htm!” 

“Like whom!” sald Alice, laughing. “ You 
never gave him a name.” 

“Cousin Tom!” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
WHAT HAS BECOME OF HIM 


Tax Marqule of Daintree never found out that 
Verreker had been left behind till the carriage 
drove mp at the police-station, and then he was 
utterly shocked to think how unwittingly he had 
deserted him. 

"I must go back at once,” he said, deci- 
alvely. 

“Excuse me, milor, but that would be the 
height of folly. There fs no danger for him. 
You see he is one of themselves, and ff he has 
any sense he can soon Invent a plausible tale 
which will shut thefr mouths ” 

Lord Daintree wondered if he ought bo betray 
Verreker’s identity with the carpenter, but de 
cided to hold his tongue about It, ae the masque- 
rade might gst him into hot water with his 
chief. 

‘* Anyhow, I can’t rest until I know he’s safe, 
so I shall go and see after him at once,” 

* Very good of milor to take such an interest 
{fo acommon workman,” with a sharp look fato 
the Margule’s stolid face. “Ifyou insist upon 
going I must send a detachment of police with 

ou i] 


“Bat that will take too long. Send them 
after me if you like to collect my bones.’ And 
then he walked off as coolly as If he were starting 
on an errand of pleasure Instead of one in which 
be might risk his life. 

In some Inexplicable fashion he felt respon- 
sible to Lady Valerie for Verreker’s safety. How 
would she recelve him when he got back -to 
Eogland if he had to tell her that they had 
fought side by side in a scrimmoege with the 
dregs of the populace, and he had made off and 
left the other to find hie way out as best he 
could? His cheeks burned as he thought of i. 
With all his fanita no one had had a chance of 
calling him a coward before, 

Spurred on by his anxfety, he walked at a rapid 
pace, looking {n vain for a vehicle of any sort to 
help him on his way, for the police-station was a 
long distance from the narrow street where the 
row had taken place, and Veriexer might be 
murdered before he could get there. 

There were plenty of carriages passing, but 
none to be hired. Evidently there must be some 
popular entertainment golng on which had caused 
& great run upon the droschkies. He had never 
found such a diffi:alty about getting one before 
as to-night, when a vehicle was an absolute neces- 
alty, and not only a solace to laz'ness. 

In his urgent baste he was on the point of 
hailing the driver of a common cart when a 





carrlage drew up by the side of the pavement. 





A footman jamped down and went to the window, 
whilst a soft voice, which the Marquis instantly 
recognised ac Marie de Ruvigny’s, gave him 
directions about a telegram As goon as the 
foobman had gone Into the telegraph offi .e, Lord 
Daintree stepped forward, and Immediately 
received a hearty welcome, to which he scarcely 
Hetened. Tae Cvuntess explained that she had 
been spending the day at thelr country seat, 
and was sending off a telegram to her mot to 
say that she had reached Vienns In safety. 

* Are you Inclined to dos work of charity!” 
asked Lord Daintree, abruptly. 

She looked surprieed. 

"Qertainly, milor. I should be only too 
glad.” 

** Would you give me a lift to Blank-street, if 
I tell you it is to save a man’s life?” 

** Get In at once, and tell the coachman where 
to drive,” 

The Marquis obeyed, nothing loth, and was 
soon driving through the streets at a rapid rate 
by Countess Marie’s side, and opposlte to her 
maid, who was seated on the back seat. 

'* And now tell me what {fs the mystery ?”’ sald 
the Cvuntess, with nataral curflosity. She 
thought she had a right to ask, when she had 
come several miles out of her way to oblige him, 
and might get a scolding from her father for her 
pains, 

Toe Margulis hesitated. “There was a slight 
disturbance this evening, not fer from Blank- 
street, and we got Into the middle of the row. I 
thought we came away together ; but it was not 
till t reached the police-stavlon that I found 
my friend had been left behind. Now I am 
g to see if there’s a bit of him left.” 

“Ts he really in danger?’’ her eyes opening 
wide with awe. 

“Well, the odds were decidedly against him, 
and even the plucklest fellow may come to 
grief, when ft is a case of two or three hundred 
to one.” 

“ Good beavens ! 
me his name,” 

"It Ia a secret. Will you promizs to keep it 1” 

‘©Of course I will, and papa says he always 
can trust me.” 

‘*N» doubt he can,” with a kindly glance at 
the pretty eager face, as he bent his bead to 
whieper “ Rox Verrek-r” in her ear. 

She sald nothing, only gave a little gasp, and 
clasped her hands tightly together, 

He went on talking, but she did not hear a 
word, Rex Verreker! the man who had been 
by her side only the night before, who had given 
her the flowere, a few of which abe stfll wore in 
her dress, who had always seemed to her nicer 
and nobler than the rest of the world; he was 
dying perhaps even now, knocked down and 
trampled underfoot by a set of ruffisns, The 
fear tarned her sick and faint, the Margule’s 
vole; sounded {ndistinct in her ears, a cloud 
gathered before her eyes; but with a eupreme 
effort she managed to retain consclousnesa, and 
not to let her companion guses at her emotion. 
She sat like a statue, and Lord D.lntree won- 
dered at her silence. Perhaps, after all, she 
was offended at the Hberty he bad taken. As 
this thought crossed his mind, he sald, cour- 
teously,— 

*'] must apologise mos) humbly for bringing 
you out of your way.” 

* Apologies! What do you think I am made 
of? ' she burst forth in an agitated voice, 
** Make the coachman drive faster. Heaven knows 
if we shall be in time.” 

The Marquis put his head ont of the window 
and gave directions to Increase the pace. Que 
touch of the whip and Cunt de Ravigoy's 
thoroughbreds flew ifke the wind. At last they 
pulled up in Blank-street,and Lord Daintree got 
out 

Tc strack him even ther, fa his burry and 
anxtovy, that the girl looked strangely pale as the 
light fell ov her high-bred face. 

“Where is the place }” 

“Up there,” printing to the right, 
bye, and « thousand thanke.” 

TT chall wait here ti!l you come back.’’ 

“Nou, pray don’t ; I msy be kept,’’ 


Is it anyone I koow! Tell 


" Good- 
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“*T muet know what has happened, Stop! 
you must take the footman with you.” 
“Not for the world, Listen, Countess,” 


lowering his voice, ‘this was a politica! riot, 
and the Count would not care to be mixed up 
in it." Then with a wave of his hand he 
hurried off, whilet Countess Marie sat silenced 
bub rebellious, determined to wait, and longing 
to follow. After five long minutes, which 
seemed like an hour, she beckoned to the foot- 


man, 

“ Joseph, go to the bottom of that street, and 
tell me what you see.” 

The servant touched his hat and walked 
away briskly, for {tb was cold work standing 
still, He looked up and down, this way and 
that, and came back. 

‘Well? asked his mistress, eagerly. 

‘* There's nothing, madame, nothing to be sean 
at all.” 

‘*3s there no crowd, no dlaturbance !"” 

‘None, madame. I saw 8 woman box a 
child’s ears, and a man drop his plpe—no:hing 
e'se, madame,” 

The Countess Marie smiled scornfully, as 
touch as to say, Why trouble me with’ these 
detaile #” then told him to atand at the corner, 
and keep watch. 

The footman’s mind was much exorcised by 
these mysterious ordera, and he wondered what 
Ws Up. 

His mistress must be hungry, having just 
come up from the country without a bit of 
dinner, and yet. she seemed content to wait 
about there for ever in the cold. If he were 
fn her place he thought he would be fn rather 
more of a hurry ; bot ladies were accustomed to 
live on alr. 

Meanwhile, the young Countess was nearly 
working hereslf into a fever. She had been 
prepared to be terrified by a noféy uproar, but 
this uulooked-for stillness frightened her, if 
possible, atill more. It was possible that the 
crowd might have been hounded on to kill 
Verreker fu thelr mad fury, and the mere fact 
of his being dead might have given a sudden 
check to thefr rage. A murder {n the streets 
was sure to excite public indignation, and they 
would naturally keep quiet afterwards, so as 
to escape from the consequences of thelr own 
violence, 

Her heart beating faet, her blood turning 
cold in spite of the sable rugs and hot water 
bottles with which the De Ravigny’s carriage 
was always provided in winter, she sat there, 
feeling as if her brain would turn. Abt last ehe 
could stand it no longer, but told her maid to 
follow, and jamped ont of the carrfaze, 

As soon asshe caught sight of the footman 
she saw that something was happening, for he 
had changed his lackadaiafoa! Ilstleas air for one 
of eager expectation, and she hurried forward, 


almost afraid to think of what might meet her | 


eyes when she reached the corner, 

She was not kept waiting, for as soon as she 
had reached the narrow strest the Marquila came 
running towards her as fast as his legs could 
carry hin, 

*'Don’t stop me,” he cried, breathlessly ; 
“there’s not a moment to lose,” and hailing a 
fiy which happened to be passing at the moment, 
he was epringing {nto it with more speed than 
politeness when the Countess stopped him. 

“You must tell me how he is” she sald, 
tremblingly. 

Knocked about, but he'll get over ft, I'll 
come back with a dcctor as soon as I cap. 
Brlifsh Embaesy” (to the drfver), and off he 
drove at a rattling paca, leaving the Countess on 
the damp pavement looklog after him with 
bewlidered eves, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


PINDING THE CARPENTER 


LonD DaINTRRE muetp be mad, It wes 
ubterly barbarous to leave a man who had 
evidently beea frightfully injared in a wretched 
hole all by himself, Who conld tell what might 
happen before he thought it necessary to come 
back with the dcctor? Whilst be was explaining 





how the accident had happened to Sir Barnabas, 
and making excuses, Mr, Verreker might die— 
aod much good the Marquis would have done, 

She could not have the heart to drive away 
and leave him to his fate ; and yet, what would 
her father say to her golog into a disreputable 
street to see after 8 youpg man / 

The fll- lighted lane looked especially fr- 
bidding, with its dark shadows and ancanny- 
looking houses ; but she was a brave girl, accus- 
tomed to act on generous impulses, without 
thinking much of the consequences to herself. 

“Do you know which house the Margulis 
came out of ?” turning to the footman. 

“ Yee, miladi; the one with the light in 
oP polnting with his white-gloved 

2 iJ 

“Go there, and say your mistress, having 
heard that there is an Evgliehman Ill in the 
house, wishes to know if her carrlage could be 
of any uve in taking him home, Do you under- 
stand }” 

“ Perfectly, madame,” touching his hat. He 
departed, wondering if the Englishman in ques- 
tion were the Countees’ fiance. 

Ib seemed to the Countess, atanding there 
in the cold night afr, as {f he took a long time 
abont his commission, bub. at last he came back, 
and stood before her, grave and respectful, 

“Well?” she cried, impatiently. ‘‘ What did 
they say! Are we to fetch him }” 

“No, madame; the landlady thinks he had 
better stay where he Is.” 

**But why? He-——” 

“She thinks he's going to die,” he blurted ont, 
re and then looked frightened at what he 
had sald. 


The Countess staggered back. Anna, the 
maid, as she eupported her mistress, turned 
fiercely on Joseph. 

“ How could you be ench an imbecile as to tell 
roflad! such noncense as that? The gentleman's 
getting better, Milor eald so.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” (anllenly). 
sald what I was told.” 

“Then you ought to have known better |” 

* Hush!” said Countess Marie, roucing her- 
self. “Joseph was right to tell me the truth. 
Come with me ; {t will only be Christian charity 
to go to him,” 

* Milad!, you won't venture into such a place 
as that!” exclaimed Anna, in genuine horror. 
“There was a riot bere this very afternoon !”’ 

“Tshouldn’t care if there were ten thonesnd 
riote ; but, If you are afraid, you can stay be- 


.Lonly 


| hind,” walking slowly up the dark street, 


* And leave you to go alone? I’d rather die 
first!” averred Anna, magnanimously, though 
her courage was oczing out at the tipa of her 
fiugers, “Bat what will the Count say ’—what 
will the Count say?” 

That was a question which the Countess took 
great care not to ask hereelf, as she hurried her 
pacs, and reached the uninviting-looking door, 
behind which she hoped to fiad Verreker, 

“Oh, rolladi, my foot ls wet with something !” 
gasped Anna, catching hold Imvoluntarily of 
her mistress’s arm, "and I belleve—I believe 
fv’s blood |” 

** Don’t be an idlob, but knock.” 

‘*Don’t goin! We shall both be rurdered— 
I know we shall!” trembling violently, ‘There's 
scarcely a window that fsn’p smashed,” 

* Anna, I have-no patience with you!” trying 
to open the door, as the knocker produced no 
effect. It ylelded, to her great relief, and she 
ateppsd inside the narrow passage, bub not with- 
out an foward shiver, Tae passage was pitch 
dark, and the staircase invisible. 

‘Hark! Here’s a heap of them coming, and 
we shali be murdered—I know we shall!” and 
Anna broke {nto sobr, 

The Countess listened, and at the first moment 
® thrill went through her heart, as she heard the 
tramp of many feat. 

What would her father say if he could see her 
now, standing in the doorway of a disreputable- 
looking house, and on the polnt of being besieged 
by ® farfous mob ? 

For an instant she was almost torry that she 
had come, but the next she recognikei the mea- 





— 
sured tread of the guardians of the peace, sng 
her nervous terror vanished. 

The police drew up in front of the hong, 

Anna hid her face in her hands, bat her talstrem 
stepped past her out on to the step. 
_ “T heard that there was an Englfsbmsn {i 
this honse, and I came to offer him any ass, 
ance that I could,” she sald, addressing they 
leader in a soft, sweet volce, which tremtied jp 
spite of all her efforts to ateady It, ‘ Bat it 4 
so dark that I cannot even see the staircase. 
Could you lend me a lantern $” 

“*Oertainly, madame,” locking up at the 
fashionably dressed lady with some surprise, 
“Could you inform me {f milor Daintree 4 
here ¢” 

w han he has gone away, but he Is coulog 

back.” 
_ “T will go and see after this man withon 
troubling you, madame, We have brought u 
ambulance with usin case it might be warted 
to carry bim to the hospital,” 

“Tae hospital!” she exclaimed {fn horror, 
“ L wonldn’t have him taken there for the world, 
He must go to his own lodginge.’’ 

‘But who knows where the man lodged, 11’; 
pretty sure nob to b3 comfortable, and I have 
my orders to take him to the hospital, so to ths 
hospital he must go.” 

‘' Excuee me, bat he shan’t,” drawing hereeli 
up with quiet dignity. ‘‘ His lodgings are No 
5, Emaperor-strect, and the gentleman i: « friend 
of my father’s—the Count de Ravigny.” 

The policeman’s month widened into a broad 
grin. ‘‘A shonsand pardons, madame, but there 
is some mistake, The patient I am looking for 
is nothiag better than s common carpenter, 
Perhaps you wili allow me to see after him, w 
the case may be urgent!” 

As he spoke he opened one side of the lanters 
which he carried, and fts light flashed through 
the narrow passaye up the steep flight of staire, 
As soon as she saw the way plain before her, 
Countess Marie forgot the policeman, forgot th: 
carpenter, forgot everything except that the 
charming young secretary of legation with whom 
she had flirted for two monthe or more was 
dying, and she sped up the etaire without even 
recoliecting to tell Anna to follow, 

Rather ont of breath, she gained the tiny land 
ing, but fiading the policeman still at her heels 
she harrfedJy pushed open a door which wae sjar 
and entered the room from which Zebedee Sice- 
man had been taken that afternoon. 

A man, clothed in a workman’s sult of clothes 
was lying fall length on the floor, his head sup- 
ported by a pillow, and a woman in o tattered 
brown dress was sitting by the fireles stove, who 
looked up with startled eyes at the Indy standing 
In the doorway, 

Conntess Marie's first fostinct wea to sep 
back, taking it for granted that she bad fntraded 
on the ea ter, but the next momen she 
started forward in utter bewilderment as she a¥ 
Rex Verreker’s face looking at her with wild, 
astonished eyes, His face was deathly pale, bis 
brown hair saturated with blood, but his white 
lips moved, and she held her breath to lfeten. 

* Lady Valerie,” he eald, slowly, in a strange 
thick voice, such as she would scarcely have re 
cognised, ‘you ovghtn’s to be here—but—su! 
you are an angel for coming.” ; 

Shaking all over with a vague dread she turnec 
to the policeman, but her volce fatled ber. 

“He has had a blow on his head, end he's 
wandering « bit,” be sald, prosalcally. “ p+ 
probable that such as be should know 4% Lady 
Anybody.” ; 

a Valatte | Valerie !’’ moaned the sick maa 
T’ve said good-bye—bat—but it’s killing me! 

Toe Countess clasped her hands 1 2ge002, 
and her head drooped. Those few words which 
seemed ponsense to the man by her side — ~ 
whole revelation to her, Could {t be true ts 
she had been wasting her affections ou — 
whose beart was left In England? Her eae 
touched her on the arm. ‘They want ‘0 *fi¥e 
him downstalre.”’ + em the 

She roused herself at once. ‘I shell 
him to Emperor-street in my carriage. | ia the 

“ Bat this {s the carpenter, madame,” #¢ ° 





astonished policeman, 
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“Never mind,” looking suddenly confused, <8 
she remembered her promise to the Marquis. 
He—he is a friend of my father’s |” 


CHAPTER XXXL 
FOUND | 


Waen Verreker was struck down by a cowardly 
pow at the back of his head the mob thought 
be was dead, and, aoxfons to avold unpleasant 
inquiries, took to its heels, 

nan incredibly short space of time the street 

was cleared, except for that Inanimate form, 
which kept silent possession of rather more than 
six feet length of pavement, There {6 lay, for- 

tten and deserted, withont the strength to 
Sofend ibeelf, yet hty fn {te powerlessness. 

Toey had ge round him with sufficient 
sadaclty when he had’stood up agsinst them, 
and answered blow for blow; but now that the 
right hand had no more strength than a babe's, 
now that the watchfal eye was closed, there 
was not one of them that dared to touch him, 
or even to be found within a few yards of his 
body | 

Files came and rested unmolested on the per- 
fect features which some women had loved too 
well, and nolsome insects who haunted the filthy 
guiter oyawled back frora ite reeking atreamlet to 
wander at will over this new domain, 

A beetle, who looked black enongh to be the 
sexton of his tribe, crawled up the helpless right 
hand lying prone on the cold stones, and had jast 
made ite way from the sleeve to the shoulder, 
from the shoulder to the face, when a door 
opened gently, and a shabby dress came out with 
awoman’s kind heart within it. A few German 
colns thrown Into her lap by a generous hand 
had nob been forgotten, and the remembrance 
had brought Fran Schmidt ont on au errand of 
charity, although {6 was aa Ilkely as not to 
bring down ‘on her'the diepleasure of her nejgh- 
boars, mm 

She could not let him die if {t wasin her power 
to prevent 1b, for he was the only creature who 
had ever done her a kindnees during the past 
miserable year, 

She raiced the heavy bead, and placed a wet 
tag on his forehead, then waited patiently for 
come sign of life, A fierce anger waa smoulder- 
{ng in her breast meanwhile, and some of {t was 
vented on the beetle, which was crushed as a 
heavy punishment for trespassing. 

“Why couldn’t they let this one be? The 
only one amongst ’em all who had » spark of 

aristian charity, the only one who cared a bit 
lf the children starved. Ah, you may jeer at 
me!” addressing a velghbour in a shrill tone. 
“But I tell you, if you wanted to do for any of 
them why didn’b you take the fine gentleman ’ 
He hadu’t a thought for me, though he was taking 
the bread out of my mouth.” 

"It wasn’t me, I had nothing to do with it; 
but that cowardly George, who conldn’t fight 
feir—muat have struck him ont of the window. 
It he’s done a good turn to any of us poor folk 
I don't mind lending you a hand,” and ehuttiog 
the window with a bang, the woman presently 
emerged from her front door. ‘‘He’s a fine 
Strapplog fellow,” looking down on the prostrate 
body, "and looks as if he had never done @ day’s 
Work in hig life, See, therc’s a ring on his little 
finger |" 

"A gift from his aweetheart, no doubt, He's 
bot old snough to pawn it yet,” with a algh, 
which showed where her own small properties 

ad goue ; “but he’s coming to,” 9s Veireker 
opened his eyes, and looked up Lato her face with 
& wondering stare, 

Perhaps In her youth she bad had a lover with 
*un-bright hatr and eyes like the heavens, ‘for 
‘he hard lines seemed to vanish from round her 
mouth, and the lips tried to remember how to 
smile ss ehe bent over him. 

Feel bettsr now$ Do you think you conld 
move if we gave.yau a hand }.” $ 
Bh answer wasto rafae himself Into a altting 
Posture; look vaguely round, aud try to scramble 
%o bis fest ; but hia legs falled him miserably, 


and he would have lost his balance ff the two 
women had not clawed hold of him just In time. 

One window opened after another, and rough 
heads appeared at moat, whilst from some came 
a volley of oaths or coarse sarcastas, Bat the two 
women were too accustomed to such clvilities to 
mind them, and for once were so much interested 
fo the business in hand that they actually held 
their tongues. 

By dint of some exertion they managed to get 
Verveker upstairs, where he was laid fat on the 
floor, because even then in his dilapidated con- 
dition of body and mind he shrank away with 
peg from the ides of lying on Sleeman’s 


We ought to give him something,” sald Frau 
Braun, contemplating the patient with her hands 
on her hips; “but {it’s rather hard when we've 
nothing to give,” and she laughed shortly. ‘‘I 
must be off, or I shall catch it; but mind If he 
dies you don’t let anyone but me help you. You 
know how we might earn a bit of money that 
way,” aad with a good-natured nod she went cut 
of the rcom, and her wooden shoes clattered 
down the abatra, 

“T’ve got a drop of milk,” xoused Frau 
Schmids, ‘‘if the Mttle ones haven’t drunk it. 
Maybe he could take that, and they might make 
shift with water, as they’ve often done before.” 

She went away to fetch it, but was eome time 
about {t, as the children did not see the advan- 
tage of giving ib ap to a stranger. They were 
dirty, antidy little things, with almost colourless 
halr, and large blue eyes, but they might have 
been pretty if they had not looked so ha'f- 
starved, and wholly miserable. 

The one boy and two girls etamped and cried, 
but instead of giving way to them as usual, Frau 
Schmidt, for once tp her life, resisted, stuck to 
her point, and carried off the basin, 

'*You shall have some more, my pretties,” 
she said, soothingly, as she clapped the young- 
est on a chair; and then she backed out of the 
door, the others making frantic clutches at her 
skirts, 

Verreker seemed to be asleep, so she set the 
basin by hfs side on the floor, put the small oll 
lamp on the chair behind his head, eo that the 
light might not get into his eyes, and then went 
back to quiet her children, who had begun to 
thump frantically at the door, after the manner 
of little mites who are wanted to be qulet. 

Rex was not asleep, only enffering from ex- 
ceeslve languor, which made it seem Imposalble 
to do anything but rest and be still. It was too 
much trouble even to raise his eyes when Frau 
Schmidt came into the room. He would thank 
her presently, when his head felt less heavy. So 
there he lay, perfectly still, only the heaving of 
his chest ehowing that he was alive. 

There were two eyes watching him, although 
he did not know {6, and always travelling back- 
wards and forwards between his face and the 
basin of milk. i 

Presently the white cat, no longer able to resist 
temptation, stole from her position against the 
walnscot, and fartively crept under the bed; 
then with a glance over her shoulder, as if her 
conscience pricked her, she made a spring forward, 
and stooped her head eagerly over the edge of 
the basin, 

Rouvsed by the slight nolse of lapping, Rex 
opened his eyes, and let them wander vaguely 
round the room. The light of the lamp from Its 
lowly position on the chalr cast long rays across 
the floor right under the bed, which was pulled 
out nearly to the middie of the room. 

The cat went on lapping in a state of ecatatic 
evjoyment ; at first, with an evident sense of 
responsibility, she lifted her head frora time to time 
with the intention of combining s fulfilment of 
hor duty with her enjoyment of a ain, which fs 
often to be seen in human beings; bub after a 
time, as [s too often the case, Indulgence led: to 
forgetfulness, and nothing was remembered but 
the wish to clear out Frau Schmidt's last drop of 
matk out of the basin. 

Whlist she was thus employed Verreker kept 
his eyes open, for. he hada natural antipathy to 
cats, and could not get over the idea that when 
the milk was finished she would try to scratch his 





face, 


After looking about vaguely, his eyes fixed 
themeelyes on the spot where the cat had taken 
up her position as soon as the policemen entered 
the room. 

Could there be two cats Instead of one? He 
rubbed his eyes and looked again, There was 
certalnly something white close agafast tie 
wainscot, but {t could not be either cat or kitten, 
for 1b was quite flat. 

°° What does it matter?'’ he eald to himself, 
drowally, but Instinch or a special providence 
made him look again, He raleed his head an 
inch or two so as to geta better view. It was 
one or two folded sheets of paper—probably 
something that Sleemen had left. 

Suddenly, like an electric fash, it shot through 
his mind that he had come there to find the lost 
despatches—they had not been found becanse the 
cat had been trained to hide them, They were 
here close within reach—he had nothing to do 
but to get them ! 

Every pulse throbbed ; his temples beat as ff 
they would burst—ths dew gathered on his 
forehead! He rolled, or crawled along the door, 
and stretched out a hand that shook like a 
girl’e, 
As his fingera felt the foolseap, and a deep 
breath that was merely @ sob of joy excaped hia, 
there was a loud hiss, and the cat with a spring 
came across the room, and sefzed the paper in 
her. teeth, At that moment Verreker would 
scarcely have bad plty on a babe that offered to 
destroy his treasure, 

He caught her sternly by the throat till the 
papers dropped from her jaws; then ho let her 
go, and held them to his breast, his head fn a 
whirl, bis heart beating fast, his Iimbs shaking as 
he leant for support against the wall. 

It was thus that Lord Daintree found him 
when, thanks to Countess Marie de Ruviguy, hs 
at last appeared upon the scene, Verreker put 
the despatches [nto his hand, and told him to 
run with them at once, 

**For Heaven’s sake, be quick—it {s life or 
death tome. Sir Barnabas will see to them.” 

“Where did they come from?” cried the 
Marquis, {n amazement. ‘' We looked all over 
the place before.” 

"Yes, Ll know,” in a fever of {mpatiencs, with 
his hand to his aching head. “The cat has got 
them, and I’ve killed her, Go, for Heaven's 
sake {” 

"But I don’t like to leave you,” looking at 
himanxtonsly. ‘‘ Get back to your pillow, at any 
rate.” 

‘* Yea—yer, when you've gone,” 

‘Has he had anything?” turning to Frau 
Schmidt, who was a bewildered witness of the 
acene. 

"Ob, go—go!” frowning with pain and im- 
patience, 

"I’m off. You keep watch till Icome back,” 
to the landlady, as he slipped a gold plece into 
her hand, and hurried away. 

The poor thing had not seen a piece of gold 
for such a long time that she burst into tears, 
but she soon dried them on her apron. With her 
help Verreker managed to get back to his pillow, 
and lay quite quiet, overpowered by the throb- 
bing In his head. 

The shock of Intense joy coming after the 
severe blow on the back of his head was too 
much for him, and every nerve and pulse was 
quivering. Odd fancies came into his brain— 
ons moment he mixed up Sleeman with his cat, 
and thought he had got him by the throat, and 
was threatening to throttle him {f he would not 
give up the despatches—the next he was at 
Beaudesert, The light-of the pollceman’s lantern 
he took for the sun, and Countess Marle became 
Lady Valerie, 





. CHAPTER XXXTI. 
NOTHING TO BAT, 


" Sewp one of your men for my carriage, if you 
please,” sald Countess Marie de Ruvigny, ss the 
policeman knelt. down and began .to bandage 
Verreker’s head fn a way that showed he was 
aceustomed to. that sort of work. 





‘‘Exeuse me, madame, but there is no room 
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for a carriage to tarn, and it Is out of the 
question for you to drive the whole length of this 
disreputable street.” 

* Allow me to jadgs of that,” with a touch of 
haughtiness, “lam perfectly certain that no 
one will dare to annoy me.” 

He gob up from his knees, bis tack belog com- 
pleted, and came close to her. 

* This ts one of the gentlemen from the British 
Embassy. I know his face well,” he sald, low- 
ering hla voice, ‘If he ts very particular about 
his identity being discovered, it {fs the worsd 
plan possible to take him to his own lodgfags.” 

“T don’s know anything about It,” feeling 
very mach puzzled and embarrassed ; “ but I 
think we must chance !t,"" 

The policeman reflected, 

"ie would take too lovg to send for his own 
clothes,” 

The Countess pulled oud her jawelled watch, 

‘Yes, I daren’t wait any longer—my father 
will be wondering where J am,” 

“You have to cousider, madame, what s 
scandal {t would create for you to be seen con- 
veying a carpenter to Herr Verreker’s lodgings, 
and how many damaging atories will circulate in 
consequence,” 

‘Nobody will know, and nobody will see, so 
{t won’t matter,” she sald, impatiently, 

“Everything {s seep, and everything fs 
known,” he sald, firmly but respectfully, “ and I 
have to move carefully In this matter, because 
there are many Interests Involved.” 

Then he looked over her shoulder at ihe door, 
for ft had opened, and Hirach stood hesitatingly 
on the threshold with a bundle under his arm, 
not liking the look of the police force, yet anxfons 
to do Verreker a service if he could. 

‘'Te—is there a carpenter here!” he asked, Iv 
some confusion, 

‘* Yes,” said the poilceman, stepping briskly 
forward, “What do you want with him!” 
adding In an undertone, “ we know all about 
Herr Varreker.” 

Hirsch looked relleved, for not knowing ff Rex 
iy care to be discovered, he had felt tongue- 

ed, 

“JT went to his house, bat he wasn’t there, so 
T came on here, thinking he might be hiding 
somewhere abouts, and waltlog for his things. 
Here they are ; but good beavene!” catching » 
glimpse of him lying on the floor, “he is not 
dead ! they can’t have killed kim?” 

“No, bat he’s not as well as he might be, If 
madame will kind]y leave ue, we will arrange hie 
dress,” locking at the Countess, 

“Ie may do him harm,’ she suggested 
anxiously 

The policeman shrugged hfs shouldere, thinklog 
to bimeelf, — 

‘What a bother women are when there’s any- 
thing to do with thelr sweethearts,’ Aloud he 
aald drily, ‘ Really, madame must leave the gen- 
tleman in our bande.” 

Then she bowed, afraid of say{ng more, and 
followed Frau Schmidt into the next room, Anna, 
ls a mystified frame of miad, keeping close at 
her heels. 

The children stared ab the strangere, and re- 
tired, sldiing behind each other into the corner, 
whilet their mother dusted a chair, and offered 
ip to the Oountess, presently finding another 
with one leg misstr gz forthe maid, 

Anns tarned-op her nose, and regarded the 
miserable room with s disdainful’ sir, mentally 
resolving that she never would come into such a 
beggars hole again, whilet her mistress looked 
round with a heart full of pity, promising her- 
self the pleasare of bringing more comfort into 
the shabby home ae soon as she could. 

She called the children to her, bub they would 
not come, and accustomed to ill-treatment from 
all but thelr mother, the three began tp cry. 

"Hold your tongues now, you upmannverly 
brats. Din’t you know 4 real lady when you see 
one} Berths, make a bow; Rose, put down 
your frock,” on which she was engaged In wiplog 
her tears. ‘' Frarz, bes man, and tell the lady 
you ore glad to see her,” 

‘' Has she bronght us anything to eat?” asked 








reason why he should be expected to be pleased | 
at her visit, 

The mother seclded him, bus the Countesssaid 
pitifully,— 

“Poor child, are you hungry? 
had enough to eat?” 

‘I've had a bit of bread,” sullenly, as he re- 
membered bis wrongs; “and I should have had 
some milk, only mother took {t away for some- 
body else,” m 

* The gentleman in the next room wanted 
ft,” sald his mother, reprovingly, ‘and he was 
iil.” 

“You shall have some more milk, and some 
thing very good to eat, poor child,” and Marle 
felt for her purse. Her great anxiety being 
over, she began to remember her own appetite 
for her lost dinner, and she wondered what she 
would have felt like {f she had eaten nothing all 
day buts scrap of bread. 

**Can’t yon go and fetch them something at 
once, or the shops will be shut up?” pouring 
more than half the contents of her puree into 
Frau Schmidt's hand, 

She drew back, red and confused. 

‘'No, uo, miladi; the gentleman gave me 
something, and eo did the other. I thought I 
should starve thie afternoon, but tc-nfght I am 
rich, Indeed—fadeed—I can do without,” and | 
the tears gushed forth from her eyes. 

“Bat I can’t do without giving it—Iit is such 
a pleseure,” with a pleading emile. “I only | 
wish I had known cf you before. They tell me | 
at home that ail that want work can get It, xc 
how ls [t that you are so poor }” 

‘It’s not true, miiadi,” shaking her head eor- 
rowfally. ‘I’ve tried a hundred times or more ; 
and I couldn't get {b, and all because I live in a 
atreec that has a bad name. I can’t afford to | 
mo. va, 80 I suppose ft will always be the same, 
and what will become of the poor children I 
can’t tell,’ 

“Perhaps I can,” said the Countess, softly. 
“You will move next week {nto lodging in 
quite a different part of the town. Your 
ehfidren will look rosy and well, because they 
will have enough to eat, and they won't cry when | 
they see a stranger,” smiling at the shy little 
grov pin the corner, “ because they will be taught 
at school to know better.” 

“Bat how, madame!” looking breathlesaly 
from the impassive face of the maid to the eager 
one of her mistress. ‘‘ Nothing but a miracle 
could do St.” 

‘Then the miracle will have to happen,” 
with a cheerfal emile, ‘“ Tell me, have you s 
husband Iving #” 

Tears fell fast down the woman’s thin cheeks, 

'* No, he was run down and killed by a mafl- 
cart. It was in the summer; we weren’t so 
badly cff then, and he had promfsed me « boildsy 
in the fields. I can see him now going out of 
the door with a smile on his face—Franz will be 
just the image of him when he’s a bit fatter— 
and the next I saw of him was belog brought tu 
on @ shutter, It regular knocked me down, 
had the fever, and what with no money coming 


Haven't you 











fo and the expenses of the burlal and my Illness, | 


I never picked up sgaln. Bat why should I 
trouble a lady with all this! You've never felt 
what {t fs to have Httle hands stretched out for 
bread, and not a bit to give them.” 


that the gentleman who was hurt came to be 
brought here ?” 

‘* Because they bad a fight to get the prisoner 
away, and ‘cance they couldn’t touch the police, 
they canght hold of thle young man. He fought 
splendidly, and not one of ’em could match him, 
till Georg, next door, opened the window and 
g:ve him a crack at the back of his head. No 
zooner was he down than they all ran away, and 
I thought for sure and certain he was dead ; 


but after a time I just went out to see, and me | 


and a nelghbouwr, Frau Braun, gob him on to his 
feet between ts, and so helped him tn.” 

"Then you did us all a great service,” the 
tears shining In her eyes as she stretched out her 
hand fmpalsively, “and may Heaven reward 
you!” 





Franz gravely, thinking that could be the only 
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| |¥ MRS. ALEXANDER CAMERON hould 
"No, and pray Heaven J never may,” with a | see this, would she kindly writ 
shudder of true sympathy. ‘ How was it that— | 


brother, James Kipp, Henrietta Street, ‘ i. 
ston ? 
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can be procured hot and well cooked. Wine s= 
other articles can also be obtained In a «aller 
fashion, ° rm 

A swattow Is considered one of she «wits ° 
figing birds, yes a dragon-fly can escape *'" 
the greatest case from his porsuer, #0 ep 
does this insect fly, A naturalist tes © *. 
exciting chase he saw between aswalion ® 
Gregou fly, The insect flew with ee 
peed, and wheeled and dodged with sue vor 
that the awallow, despite Its utmost +! ort’, 00s 





Frau Schmidt looked surprised, and her !!p 


pletely fatled to overtake and capture ft, 


’ 
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trembled. ‘Madame ls too good, I did nothing 
—pothing at all.” 

“There fs someone coming,” sald Anna, who 
woe tired of altting still and holding her tongue, 
« Shall f go and see who it fs, madame!” 

Before she reached the door it opened, and the 
nolicemsn bowed stiffly. 

" “Weare ready. It ts for madame to tell us if 
she persists In taking the gentleman in her own 
carriage t 

Marie de Ruv'gny bent her head in assent, The 
man bic his lip, evidently mach annoyed, 

‘Y.u will remember, madame, that {t was 
agains) my advice, and if anything happens I 
decilae to be responeible,” 

The colour rushed to her face, and then left it 
pals a8 death. What did he expect to happen! 
She waited for an Instant to steady her voice. 

* Do you mean,” she said, slowly, " that he fs 
20 il! that—that-——” 

I mean,” he interrupted, brurquely, “' with 
an attack of brain fever imminent, a lady and 
her maid are scarcely the people a sensible man 
would choose to take care of a patient,” 

Then take him yourself, but In my carriage 
—ti will be eo merch more comfortable,” locking 
upfato his stern face, with sudden pleading tn 
her own. ‘ 

‘ If madame wishes it; but what will she.do 
herse f #” 

“Oh, never mind about me, Somebody 
shail fstch me a droshky,” with her usual un- 
re ishness, 

Toe policeman bowed and departed. He was 
notso callous as he seemed, for nothing would 
induce him to leave the Ooun‘tees In that house 
at the merey of the populace, who were probably 
infuriated by this time at the sight of the police 
force in their midat, 

\iready a number of people had assembled, 
who watched the proceedipgs with jealous eyes, 
and stood about ready for mischief, but afraid of 
indulging fn ft ac long as the detachment 
atayed, 

Countess Marfe was shown Into the droshky, 
her matd took her place opposite to her on the 
back seab, whilst Joseph seated himeelf beside the 
coschman. Her last glance was given not to the 
angry crowd, but up at the windows of the room 
where she bad left Rex Verreker, 

Two minutes later he was driven awsy in Count 
te Ravigny’s carriage, murmuring confusedly 
about lost despatches and Ladg Valerie, and Fr:u 
schmidt had juet shut her front-door, hoping for 
no more visitors that night, when there came a 
thundering knock } 


(70 be continued.) 








FACETLAE, 


is HENPECKED HvspanD: “Is my wife golng 
out, Evie?” ** Yes, sic.” ‘Do you know if 1 
ate going with her $"” 

mr £0D0RE Tuespis; “ Bab, my dear feliow, 
I'll pay you in time.” Peter S. Flint: “I pre- 
fer it !u money,’” 

Wier (bitterly): ‘ ¥:u deceived me when yr u 
married me!” Husband: “I did more than 
that. I deceived myself!” R 
Situicus: ‘' She ts @ finished artlat,” Cynicue: 

Glad to hear it, I was afraid she was going to 
alog agafn,” 

MINISTER : ‘‘T hope you began the New Year 
Well.” Ssb’e (an undertaker): ‘‘ Fairly well I 
had ten funerals,” 

Woman: ** These fish don’t seem very freab.” 
Fich Hawker (growllog!y): ‘Wut you wants is 
Ash caught to-morrow, and ‘ave ’em to day |” 

Witte: “J always thought Cape Colony was 
famous for horse-breeding!” Weary: "So did 
I, Bat now they aay Its overrun by Boers,” 

"Do you wear nightcaps, dearest?” asked his 
tweetheart, * Yes, love, with a little sugar,” he 
rep'ied ; and she couldn’t think what he meant, 

1 May not be very wealthy, but I can afford 
my own carriage and psir,” sald the fond father, 
8s be wheeled his twins along the pavement, 
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‘AnD Her Majesty was greatly pleased when 
Sir Walter spread his closk before her!” ‘ No 
one could be more pleaved, except Sir Walter's 
taflor,” } 

TysTEAD of having written on hia tombstone, | 
‘He never told a lie,” the greatest man of 
modern times will probably prefer the words, 
" He never etole an umbrella,” 

Litrrz Brorugr (bedtime): ‘ Why don’t you 
take your stockings «ff? ’ Little Stieter (whose 
mother buys the cheap black kind): ‘I's dot all 
of ’em « ff ’at will come off.” 

Moruer : “' Willle, dear, what would you like 
best for your birthday?” Willfe: ‘‘ Oh, mamma, 
I should so Mke a telephone next to my pillow, 
eo that I might go to school In bed,” | 

“ S1arsen boys went to the canal on a sum. | 
mor'’s afternoon fo swim,” said the teacher, | 
“but five were told not te bathe. How many | 
went in?” “Sixteen,” eald Sam. 

“Vat, you gif noddings fer dot moosic}” sald | 
the collector for # little Germar band, “Not a | 
cent,” ‘Den ve blay some more, ainds it.’ He 
got the money. 

Mana: ' Ethel, what do you mean by shout- 
fog in that disgraceful fashion! Sse how quiet 
Wilile fr.” Ethel: “Of course he’s quiet, that’s 
our game, He’s papa coming home late, and I'm 
you,” 

Mrs, Wayback {at museum): “And was that 
man really ekinned alive?“ Dear me} How did 
the savages do {t?” Mr. Wayback: “I s’pose 
they covered him with porous plasters, Manda, 
an’ then pulled ’em off.” 

“T po wish you would come home earlier,” 
sald a woman to her husband, ‘'I am afraid to 
atay alone. I always imagine that there’s some- 
body in the houve, but when you come I know 
there ain’s,” 

Mrs, Brarnte: ‘After ten years of married 
life, my husband stfll says I’m an angel.” Friend: 
** Does he mean it?” Mra, Brainie : “ Of course 
not; but I th'nk I’m mighty Incky to have a 
husband who pretends to mean it,’ 

“I ‘rermxk, Sarah, you had better roast the 
fontton for dinner and postpone the pork i’ 
Sarah (blankly): ‘Sure, mum, I can roast and 
bile and atew wi’ the best, but it’s the first time 
I ever heard 0’ pos’ponin’ s jint! ” 

Mrs. Grumstz: “Ab, you men have a fine 
easy time of fr, Woman’s work fe never done.” 
Mr, Grumble (who has declined to fetch up 
the conle): ‘ That’s very true, It’s always 
neglected,” 

Ratea: ‘Suppose a fellow’s best girl gota 
angry when he asks for a kies?” Roy: ‘ Take 
{t without asking.” Ralph: ‘ Sappose she gets 
angry then!” Roy: ‘‘Then he's got some 
other fellow’s girl.” 

Foreman (at bicycle shop): “‘ Really, mies, I 
can’t see anything the matter with this lamp. 
What defect do you find fn 1t?” Miss Plump- 
leigh: “ Well—ahem—yon seo every time I run 
Into somebody it goes out |” 

‘* My good woman,” said the clergyman to the 
sorely tried woman, ‘‘did you ever try heaping 
coals of fire on your husband’s bead!” “ No, 
your riverence, but Ul've thrown a lighted lamp 
at him once or twice,” 

Ixqummmsa Curnp: “Father, there’s a lot in 
this book about Othello. Who was Ochellot” 
Father: “Othello! Why, bless me, my hoy, do 
you mean to tell me you go to Sunday-echool, 
and don’t know a simple thing like that? I'm 
aehamed of you!” 

Patient: “Ten’c ft a little dangerous to 
admintster 2: wsthetics? Must be terrible to 
have one dfe in your chair after you have given 
him ether.” Dentist: ' Yes; it was for that 
reason that we adopted 4 rule that where an 
a’ eithetic is administered the patient must pay 
‘in advance.” 

Szepy Wituie (to publican): Your refusal, efr, 
to trust mea paltry drink of whisky fills me with 
astonishment avd indignation.” Pabi'can: “ All 
right, sir ; you can fill yourself up with Ay onleh- 
ment and “indignation, and {> won't cost you a 
copper, but if you wand to fill yourself with 





A DURCLAR who had esniered a honre at mid- 
night was disturbed by the awakening of the 
cecrpant of the room he was in. Drawirg his 
knife, he safd : * If vou stir, you area dead mau 
I'm banting for money.” Let me get up and 
strike a light,” said the householder, ‘Sand Ill 
hunt with gon.” 

THUMP— RATT! 5 went the plazo., 
ure you trying to play, Ethel?” called ond 
father from the next room. “It’s an exerctse 
from my new ipstruction-book, ‘First S:eps in 
Mazic,’” she answered. ‘'I thought you were 
playing with your feet,” he sald, grimly ; ‘‘ don’t 
step 60 heavily on the keys, it disturbs my 
though‘ s.” 

Mr. NEwiywep (explafaing poker): “ Now, ff 
you get a poor hand you want to ble ff, and if you 
get 4 good hand you want to meke a bluff thet 
you're bi. ffiog, Now, there sre two ways of 
blu ffiog ; one is to bluff, the other fs nod to 
bleff, If you’rea reguler bluffer you can cften 
binff by not bi. fog, and——'’ Mra. Newlywed : 
“Tree, John ; bat that game le too easy | Let's 
play tiddle-de-winks !” 

Fomeg years ago the vicar of a small parish in 
Worcestorshire was cfficlating at a faunera’, and 
coming to that part of the service which saye : 
“ Oar dear brother (or sister) here departed,” 
he forgot if the funeral was shat of 8 mun or 
woman. Qaickly rielog to the occasion, however 
he turned to one of the mourners who stood uear 
and asked: “Brother or afster}” No,” re- 
plied the man, “first consin, sir.”’ 

THE following conversation took place bet 
a resident in South-West “ondon and a repre- 
sentative of a gas compauy. have sent for 
you,” sald the man of the house, ‘‘ because the 
pipes need locking after, There fa a leak some- 
where, and a bfg lot of gas going to waste,” 
“No,” replied the gas inspector, meditatively 
“maybe there's a leak somewhere, bat there 
fen’t any gae golcg to waste, Ycu'll find it all in 
the bill!” 

"Din the postman leave any letters, Mary *” 
the mistress asked, on returning from a visio one 
afternoon, ‘‘ Nothing but a postcard, ma’am.” 
"Who fs it fom, Mary?” ‘‘And do you think 
I'd read it, ma'am?" ‘‘ Perhaps not, Bat any 
one who sends me a messages on a postcard is 
either etupid or {mpertinent,” “ You'll «xcuce 
me, ma'am,” retnrned the girl loftily, ‘but 
that’s a nice way to be talking about your own 
mother |” 

Tr waa in ao Irish court that a man wae cal’ed 
into the witne:s-box not long ago, and, being oid 
and just s little bifn4, he went too far, in more 
than one sense, and, instead of going up the 
stairs that led to the box, mounted those that 
led to the bench. Said the judge, good- 
humouredly : “ Is {b a juége you want to be, my 
good man?” “Oh, sure, your honour!” was 
the reply. ‘I’m an old man now, and mebbe 
{t's all I’m fit for 1” 

“Wen, mum, I must be after lavin’ yez,’ 
annourced the cock. ‘‘What do you mesv ? 
Why are you goirg?” asked her astonished mis- 
tress, “I am golpg to be married next week,” 
was the reply, ‘“ Bat eurely, Bridget, you will 
not leave me sosucdenly? You must ask him 
to walt for you a few days.” “ Oh, I ccouldn’s, 
mum!” ‘* Why not, pray?” ‘Sure, mum, la 
lolke to oblige you, but I don’t féel well enc ugh 
acquainted with bim to ask such a thing,” 

“T HOPE you're pleased with uz, sir,” said the 
proprietor of the seaside hotel to the departing 
guest. “ Pe-fectly, perfectly,” responded the 
guest, ‘Delightful walks aod driver, magni- 
ficent views, best bathing I ever had, cool, alry 
rooms, & table equal to the best in town, and 
chsrges reasonable. Why, I never enjoyed & 
holiday half as much.’ ‘‘ Thank you, slr, thai k 
you,” said the beaming host, “I trust ycu will 
come again next summer.” ‘' No, sir,” said the 
guest emphatically, ‘' mot exactly,” ‘ Why— 
why not?” asked the host, greatly astonished. 
‘What's the use,” demanded the guest, ‘of 
sperding your money at = seaside resort if you 
can’t complain all the winter of the discomforts 
you've endured, and tell how much better «ff 
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whisky you will have to pay cash,” 


you'd have been if you'd stayed at home!” 
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SOCIETY, | 


Tue Duke and Dachess of York are making 
York Cottage their headquarters until the end 


of Easter. The Doke meanwhile will pay occa- 
sional visita to town. 
Paocess Cristian and Princess Victoria 


of Schleswig-Holsteln are staying at Osborne 
cn @ visit to the Queen, It is probable that 
Pcincess Christian will hold one of the early 
Drawing Rooma for the Queen, in the absence 
of the Princesa of Wales. 


PRINCE aND Process CHARLES OF DENMARK 
ere now on the Riviera, and will, iater on, settle 
for the spring at Copenhagen, residing in a flat in 
the palace of the King of the Hellenes, Princess 
Maud has been absent from Danmark for just 
@ year, 


Tae Emprese Frederick has taken a villa at 
Lassfo for the months of March and April, Her 
Majesty fs now much Improved in health, and {s 
able to drive out every day. She expects a visit 
soon from her third daughter, the Crown Princess 
of Greece, 


Provycess CHRISTIAN will join the Queen at 
Bordighera about the first week {n April, Her 
Majesty will be attended by Dowager Lady 
Southamptop, Milas Phipps, Sir Fisetwood 
Edwards, Colonel Caringtoo, Colonel Legge 
Captain Ponsonby, Sir James Reid, and Hafiz 
Abdul Karim, who will land at Ganoa or Mar- 
eellies on his return from India (where he has 
gone for the winter) and join the Oourt at 
Bordighera, Lady Southampton will be the 
lady-{o-waltiog for a month at Bordighera, after 
which she is to be replaced by Lady Antrim. 

THE Queen asually receives the members of 
the Corps Diplomatique at Buckingham [aiace 
at the first Drawing Room of the eeazon, but 
this year the function in question will be post- 
poned until May, as Her Majesty does 
not intend to hold either of the early 
Drawing Rooms In peraon. The Peincess cf 
Wales msy build both of them, bot {f {% Is 
for any reason inconvenient for her Royal 
Highness to hold the second for the (een, it 
will be taken by Princess Christian, The 
Ambassadors and other Chefs da Mission, with 
their wives, will attend the first Drawing Room, 
and their Firat Secretarles, It ia understood 
that elther the Duchess of Davonehire or the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne will present the 
indies of the Corps Diplomatique at this year's 
Drawing Kooms. Forefgn ladies when presented 
do not kiss the Qaeen’s hand, but merely make 
an obelsance. 

Taz Prince of Wales {2 to vi-it Newcastle. 
on-Tyne for the purpose of laying the fonndation- 
stone of the new lafirmary which {a to be bullt 
ar a memorial of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, 
during the week of the Royal Agricultural 
Soclety’s Show at York. The date of the func- 
tion has not yet been fixed, but ft will probably 
be Thursday, Jane 2ist. It fe expected at York 
that the Prince will be the guest during the 
show week of Lord Rfpon, Lord-Lieutenant of 
the North Riding, at Studley Royal, where the 
Dake of York spent a few days last August, In 
this case Taesday and Wednesday will be devoted 
to the show at York, and the Prince wil! proceed 
on Taursday morning to Newcastle by epectial 
train from R'pon, and will return direct to 
London in the evening, The Prince of Wales fa 
going to Newcastle as the representative of the 
Qaeen. On the occasion of his last vidt, thirteen 
or fourteen years ego, His Royal Highness was 
accompanted by the Princess, and they wore the 
guests for a couple of days of Lord Armstrong 
at Ceagefde, his beautifal place near Rothbary, 

Tuere fs a run on khaklcoloured materfals 
for Indies’ wear. Cyclists of both sexes and a 
great many cricketers will show thelr up-to- 
dateness by adopting the prevailing colour ; 
while the great favour In which the ladies of 
England hold our fighting men is shown by 
the fact that an “adapted Imperial Yeomanry 
hat will adorn the heads of the fair sex thle 
year. 





STATISTICS. 


P Over 600,000 Ib, of tea is consumed in England 
ally. 

Wir an eight-inch hellegraph-mirror {b fs 
possible to eatablish communfcation between 
forces 183 miles spart. 

Copper Wire, the 1-30ch of an inch fn dlam- 
eter wili sustain 320 1b,; sflver, 137 1b. ; and 
gold, 150 Ib. 





GEMS. 


Tur secret of success is constancy to purpose. 

See who fafn would guide must seem to 
follow, 

To learn of a fault {s an opportunity to add 
a uew line of beauty to the life, 

Try throughout Ufe «to make friends. 
Enemies will make themselves. And the truest 
companion Is he who moet enjoys solitude, 

Tue weakest living creature, by concentrating 
his powers on a single object, can accomplish 
something ; whereas the strongest, by dispersing 
his powers over many, may fall to accomplish 
anything, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASUBES. 


Eoq Batts ror Caicxes Brota, — Chop 
chicken up fine, season with pepper, salt, butter 
and an egg ; make {nto balls size of marbles, rol 
In as little flour as possible aud drop them fa the 
broth few minutes before serving. 

Cuzstyct Movip.—Peel, skin, and boll some 
chestnuts until tender. Pound them, make a 
thin syrup with water and sugar, aud Into this 
stir the purée to a consistent smooth paste, Pat 
this lato a monld previously rinsed oat fn fresh 
water, and let {t stand until cold. Tarn it out, 
burn it over with a red-hot shovel, passing the 
Istter lightly over the eurface of the pudding. 
Serve with custard or with freeh or whipped 
cream. The burning process fe not at all im- 
perative, 

Eicrt Lossten Curisrs.—Take a emall hen 
lobster and remove the coral. Out the meat Into 
small pieces and rub the coral to a smooth paste 
with a Mbttle butter, Make a thick white sauce 
az follows: Two tableepoonfals of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one half-teaspoonfal of salt, 
one cup of milk, one-quarter of a teaspoonfal of 
pepper, a dash of psprika, andone egg. Pat the 
milk into a double boiler and ecald; cream the 
butter and flour together ; add to the milk and 
cook until the sauce fs thfck ; add the seasoning, 
remove fromthe fire and stir {in the beaten egg, 
after which cook for a minute, Add the meat and 
stir in the coral; season to taste and let stand. 
When the mixture is cold make Into flattened 
cakes, rollin egg sod bread-crumbs twice, and fry 
in deep fat, Serve with a sauce tartare. Any 
kind of fish can be used In place of the lobster. 

Meat Prss.—Cut the meat fo little strips, 
flour ft well, and roll each up with a little plece 
of fat aud kidney, or simply put the iatterin the 
basin. Place these ttle meat-rolls in the dich, 
season to taste, and pour in stock or water, with 
a little bovril, which must be cold before being 
added, to three-parts fill the dish, If a large ple 
{tis as well to cover the dish, and cock {ft sill 
three-quarters done before covering with the 
pastry, Mutton—neck or breast—with a sheep's 
kidosy ora few mushrooms, or with herbs or 
other flivouring, aleo makes a good ple, Veal, 
with a few slices of bacon cut small,.and some 
stufiiog made into little balls, and hard-boiled 
eggs mixed amongst {t, le gonerally liked. The 
stale and trimmiogs of a few mushroome, if 
well washed, may be boiled In a lItile water to 
extract the flavour ; the liquor so obtained is an 
improvement to meat pies, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux game of chess is taught In all the Ay. 
tralian public schools. 


In South America there, fs a race of cats which 
does not know how te mew. , 


To be perfectly proportioned, a man shou! 
weigh 28 lb, for every foot of his height, 

Tux fir-tree is the commonest of all trees found 
in evéry part of the world. 

ENGLISHMEN used the bagpipes In warfare long 
before the bighlanders, 

Some of the string beans which grow in Pen 
are as long as A man’s erm, | 

Ax electric doormat has been invented which 
rings a bell as soon as avyone steps on /t, thu 
ee it safe to leave doors open, 

Toe most widely separated points betresn 
which a telegram can be sent are British Colambi: 
and New Zaland. 

Axona the objects found during recent excs- 
vations {in Egypt was a whole company of wooden 
soldiers, fifteen inches In height. 

ArMovRED trains of @ special pattern were 
used for the first time in the defence of Paris ia 
1870 and 1871, 

THe most common South African birds ar: 
the goat-sucker—like our nightjar, a filer by 
night—the hornbill, the honey-bird, the jsy, and 
the eakabula, 

Ir Is sald that fn the sandy deserts of Arabi 
whirling winds sometimes excavate pits 200 ft, fo 
depth, and extending down to the harder sirs- 
tam on which the great bed of sand reste, 

Tue first mention made of the use of coal sss 
fuel is in the records of the Abbey of Peter. 
borough, In the year 850 aD, where fs found a 
entry for twelve cartloads of ‘‘ fossil fael.” 

Turne Is no plant which animals so detest u 
the castor-oll plant. A goat will atarve rather than 
eat it, and those destroyers of everything green, 
the locust and army worm, will not feed upon It, 

TetecrarHic wires will last for forty years 
near the seashore, In the manufactaring dis 
tricts the same wires will last only ten yeare, and 
sometimes lesz, 

Fine will frighten almost any creatare, {vat it 
has no terror for the driver ant, which will dash 
at a glowing coal, fix its jaws io the burning 
mass, and ehrivel up In the heat, 

No restaurant fn St. Petersburg is now allowed 
to have {ts bill of fare exclusively in a forelgs 
language. By arecent edict, a Rasslan version 
must always be added. 

WintER in Natal commences ai the end of 
March or carly in April. The nights are excet- 
sively cold from May to September, Light cotton 
khaki costames will then be out of the questloc 
for our soldiers, 

Croves are the unopened flower-buds of a small 
evergreen shrub resembilog the bay or laurel, 
which is indigenous in Malacca. The buds are 
gathered while still green, are smoked by a oor 
fire, and are then dried in the sun, 

Ir Ie calculated that the yearly production of 
paper ia the world is 3,000,000,0001b, weight, 
and according to an estimate which has bets 
made, this emanates from 2,391 mills, The de 
mand is greater than the supply. 

Ixpra has perhaps » greater variety of plante 
than any other country in the world, having 

5.000 mative epecies, while the fora of the 
entire continent of Europe only embraces sbout 
10.900, 

Some of the wooden churches of Norway ats 
fully 700 gears old, and are still in an excellent 
state of preservation. Thelr timbers have ec: 
ceasfally realsted the frosty and sltcet Arctic 
winters because they have beer rep satedly coated 
with tar, 

Tene is one country In the world, and pro 
bably only one, which gets along with a _ 
policoman—that fs Iceland, Iceland is people 
by the descendants of the Vikings, fnclading waxy 
famous warriors and heroes, but they are 5° is¥ 
aridiog that they have no need of policsmen. 
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\NOTICES TO “CORRESPONDENTS.: 


G, B—Thero te. & Menit, a low indeed. 


fepicnaxt. Kt ie. ined e ut ;we fear you must 


pay ie 
ysl G2Gdqubland ts ‘pronounced “itke “ Gri-qwa- 

fart.” 
Puit.--Yos ; but it depends ugon the exact wording 
of the will. 

Reat.—The Victoria Crokscarries with it an annual 
pension of £10. 

7, H.—Engiand is not an island‘ hy itself” ; bot it 
is part of one. 

Pere. —Certainly not, Conscription has not been 
toopted in Fogland. 

C, N—It ts a matter of selling to & second-hand book- 
salcr or advertising. 

Newue—The shortest distance from New York to 
fat Franctaco is $250 miles. 

L. C,—Soldier’é pay is not deducted during time he is 
a posoner in enemp’s bands, 

L. G.—There is nothing we know of that would not 
destroy its waterproof quality. 

Sorp.—It you pay fato a lottery you must take the 
ehance of losing all you invest. 

issu, epInaTe.—A private soldier must do whatever 
bis commanding officer directa. 

Gaiy.—We are still in the nineteenth century ; the 
twentieth begins on the Ist January next: 

Ferp.—The wig at cheapest would coat thirty-five 
abillings, and must destroy hatr on other parts of head, 

WorrnD—Make your mind perfectly easy.| Your 
marrlage ts absolutely legal anc unassailable any 
way. 

Ozait —A commander fa of lower rank than a captain, 
bot smaller vessels are under a commander, aiid not a 
captain. 

Manet.—It is your “duty” to preserve your dignity 
and the decoram due to your sex, position and the 
usages of society 

D. K.—Tt ts the duty of the tenant to make good the 
damsge to the window sashes caused by the wearing 
out of the sash-cords. 

FP. B.—There is just one way—apply to snperinten- 
dente and manayers of lines or companies in writing, 
addressed to them at office. 

Poti’ —-Youwill get the stains gnt of your knives 
if you takoa plece of raw potato, dip is into brickdust, 
and scour the blades with it. , 

Przzan.—Wethink you would do well to consult the 
Fite of pour most recently married companion about 
the presents you should make, 

Bauct,—It would be far better to draw out of the 
connection befors the girl's affections or your own are 
hopelessly committed or marriage spoken of. 

CiarRg.—Melt a plece of white beeswax about the 
tse of a flbert kernel in one ounce of olfve oi}, add one 
or $W0 drops otte of rose or other strong perfume, 

, GERALD ~The best of the gums for making a fine, 
‘hin, adbestve quid is gum arabic, when genuine, but 
slot of mixed stuff is often sold under that name. 

, H. L—If it is burnt in we see no way but by rubbing 
tse place down with sandstone and pumice powder 
Figs gct below the stain, and then repolish the 


Lilia. —To prevent their getting in that conditidn, 
4 the:n Ugbtly with cold cream befora going out. 
oulie a. remain on five or ten minutes, then wipe 


, Coun — The qualifications needed are good health, 
Acnesty, sobriety, prorapt obedience, unselfishness, good 
wmper, Kindness, a good memory, and a good plain 
ec aeation ’ 

PayLuis.—When egging and broadcrambing fish for 
try nga little milk added to the egg makes it go much 
dete - — results are quite as good as when epg 

Lovat ~Ladysmi 
Teagon for Str "Seah 
£0 protect > tox 
milion oe of) food 


as military base, and sole 
hite’s oggnpation of place was 
and ammunition there worth 


— ‘N.—The chief accent is on the third syllable. 
_ -Palst pheles is regarded as the devil of intellect or 


thowledge—a satanic . , 
utterly devold of ae of superlative brain, bat 


Erar..—We should advise 

“ you to disabuse your mind 

- my oo . Sten + the attentions you spoak ot are only 
3 

have no epes = = render to a lady, and 


Passx —Ohiltern Hundreds fs a dietrict in Buckivg- 


maaire; stewa nominal sal: of 25s 
- attached; member ng that should we rale sek 


Constituents to re-elect bh - 
ie vacated in omen but does not, and his seat 
q 
SRACIE. —If your face is inclined to look greasy’ after 
of chamois 


and give your face a es occasionally, 
S good rub with it: This is effect! 
“Powdering, and much better for £1¢ skin. 7. ws 


4 greasy coll often co 
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Hovsi W.#4,—Lemons cat be kept quite x 
if tiiey are placed on a fiat surface uncer 16 
tumblers. ~ The tuurblers must not be m 
lemong tre needed for use. 


- T. N.—The*ehing® 


glase 
d til the 


may be cansed by the 
o +7 aha gnc pny a. 
may ov » spo the place We 
benzine, tly diluted wit eter. 

Prariixsy.—* What's before you won't go by you” 
involves what is called a truiam, meaning you have 
nothing to fear from what has outdistanced you: keep 
your eye rather upon what is behind or following up. 


IcNonsst.—The letters B § V.P. om the invitation you 
have received are the initial letters of the French words 

pondes il vous plait ; meaning reply, if you please— 
say Whether 50u accept or decline invitation. 

Racnet.—The quantity of flour cannot be laid down, 
different qualities a thickening proper- 
ties, The proper test of how much to put in is to bring 
the mixture up to the consistency of thick cream. 


Dora.—It a gentleman takes a lady out, having 
invited her beforehand, he naturally defrays ali 
expenses. It would be quite incorrect for the lady to 
offer to share experies under such circumstances. 


R. B.~—Typewriting of itself is very little use; type- 
writing clerks are generally required to know shorthand 
nowadays—without such knowléége-pétl would not he 
able to comamand anything Hke a sufficient income. 


BE. M.—The Augusten age is applied tothe time when 
the Emperor Augustus reigaed in Rome, which was 
die’ for literary genius and works of psace. 
The Beaperor and his Minister, Catue Cilolus Maecenas, | 
Were muntfcent patrons of literature, science and art, 


SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


Lirz bas a burden for every one’s shoulder, 
None may escape from its trouble and care ; 
Mise it tn youth, and ‘swi!l come when we're older 
And fit us as close as the garments we wear. 


8 >rrow comes into our homes uninvited, 
Robbing our hearts of its treasures of song ; 
Lovers grow cold, and our friendships are slighted, 
Yet somehow or other we worry along. 


Midst the sweet blossoms that smile in our faces 
ae the rank weeds that would poison and 


ight, 
And e’er in the midst of earth’s beautiful places 
There always is something that isn't quite right. 


Yet oft from a rock.we may pluck a gay flower 
And drink from a epring in a desolate waste 

They come to the heart like a-heavenly dower, 
And napglt is so sweet to the eye or the taste. 


Everyday toil is everyday blessing, ’ 
Though poverty's cottage and crust wo may shage. 
Weak is the back on which burdens are pean 
But stout is the heart that is ¢trengthened by 
prayer. 


Somehow or other the pathway grows brighter 
Just when we mourn there was none to befriend, 

Hope in the heart makes the burden grow lighter, 
Aud somehow or other we get to the end, 


M, N.—They ara able ta severe penalties and 
imprisonment Ii they desert or break any conditions of 
the agreement, The maritime Jaw on the subject is so 
well understood that they could be arrested in any 
foreign port. 

T. G.—Until Sist December, 1900, which completes 
1900 years from the frat of the Christian era, we are in 
the nineteenth century ; on ist Japuary, 1901—that is; 
the “one” of the next or twentieth hundred year—we 
start upon the twentioth century. 


Exis.—Marble may be cleaned by mixing up a 
quantity of the stro: soap lees with quicklimoe, to 
the-consistency of milk, and laying {t on the marble for 
twenty-four hours; clean it afterwards with soap and 
water. 


Ost wao Wants To Ksow.—Only statements mali- 
clously spoken, reflecting upon the character, are 
accepted in a legal sense as ‘' slander,” and they must 
be proven by Les witnesses, or damsges will not 
be awarded to the plaintiff. 


G@ A—We think there are some 12,000 Scottish, 
17,000 Irish, aud 200,000 Boglts#h soldiers iu the British 
Army ; there are in proportion more tish and Irish 
soldiers in South Africa; close attention to the news- 
papers would aid you in this matter. 


M. 8.—The bridegroom’s procedure on the marriage 
day is very largely what the a:rangementa of others 
may make {t ; fixed rules are not as universally binding 
as they used to be ; parties shape themselves to ciroum- 
stances very much, 


A J.—" To leave no stone unturned ” is traced to a 
response of tho Oracle at Delphi, given to Polycrates, as 
the best means of findipga treasure buried by Xerxes’ 
general, Mexrdontus, on the field of Piatwa. The Oracle 
replied, ‘Turn every stone,” 

W. R-~-Britlsh warships guard the coasts of Canada 
as they do the coasts of all other British colonies ; 
Britain has the privilege of sending her surplus people 
to . Where they continue under the Britian fiag, 


‘ower the st udaed 





and, as has been shown, remain available for the defence 
of the mother country when required, 


sl eee -wong 


Jong tinw-4 : 0: A. ¥— Mia degethe, two parte—of. go1amon acda 
fi 


pum! ¢ one part at fre) dere 
a weve and ca tose ot ae 
itall over maar ble, or 
parts; then wash it of with soap ang 


ohi I 
powder with water, ..u5) 


water, ; 


AW. T.—A shopkeeper is asstredly not pound toundo 
the labour spent om dressing his window In order to 
gratify your whim for an article out of it: he may 
etther offer another similar article out of his stock, or 
decline to serve you at all, and order you out; heise not 
compelled to deai with you or any other more than you 
are forced to deal with him. 


Saury Lusw.—Sally Lunn made from the following 
recipe is extremely a: Make a batter with three 
breakfastoupfuls of flour, one ounce of sugar, mixed 

a small teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one of milk 
and two eggs: Add lastly; a small teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda, mixed with a little milk. Mix all 
ama and bake in rings on a fat tin for about an 

our. 


Miia.—Poker work, of pprography, fs nothing more 
than following a design on wood or leather with a 
ted pencil or pen, first with a sharp point, and then 
with a blunt one to give the shading. Any coaree- 
grained woods are cffective’as panele. The tools are 
simple, and may be bought at the shops furnishing 
artists’ materials. Any woman provided with these 


-} materials could do-this decorative work at her own 


home. 


Dora,—Take equal parts of soap and water aud let 
them boll. If the soap is thick take double the quantity 
of water. Wet the affected parte of the linen in this, 
take it ont wet, and put {tin a strong eva, sprinkling 
table salt thickly over it. As it becomes dry, sprinkle 
it with water from a fine watering pot so Re to Keep it 
wet, but not sufficient to wash off the salt. Let it 
remain out a day and a night, when the mildew wil 
have completely disappeared. 


J. E.—The inventor of the first practical bicycle was 
John Murdoch, tenant of Bellabili, near Old Comnock, 
Ayshire, about 1770; he was father to Willlam Murdoch, 
who invented gas; Kirkpatrick Macmillan, Closeburn, 
Dumfries, @ one about 1536, and Gavin Dalziel, 
cooper, Lesmahsgow, one ten years later; in 1507 the 
bone-shaker was invented, the machine being worked 
by a pair of pedals and cranks on the front wheel; 
shortly sfter this the rubber tyre came tnto use, and 
since 1868 invention has succeeded Invention, until in 
1888 the pneumatic tyre was introdaced. 


Urnzg.—Lace curtains should never be rubbed. The 
best plan is to let the curtalos soak for an hour In a 
warmo lather of soap and water to which a little 
atamonia hes been added, giviog them an occasional 
squeezs, At the end of the hour put them through the 
wringer, and place in a clean lot of suds. Treat them 
in the same way as before, agueez'ng them often, but 
not rabbing: All the diit will come out,under this 
treatment., If they aro very dirty and need boiling, tie 
them up in a beg before putting im thé copper, and they 
will not be so itkely to get torn, 


L, D.—Make a good lather of soap and lukewarm 
water, and preas and squeezd the shawl in this till 
clean, but do not rub soap on it. Then rinse in two 
lots of weak auds of the samé temperature, Rinsing in 
weak suds makes the shaw! look fluffy and new, but if 
rinsed in clear water it would be spoiled. After the 
final rinsing, preas out what water you can, and throw 
it in a heap on a clean sheet pinned to the floor, turn- 
ing oocasionally ti/l dry. Now stretch tt on the sheet 
te, the 5 sud rie ee wish it to be, mes Sue 

own, and well spridkle with cold water. ry it 
should look like now, & x 4 

md name: o° 


JopirE.— Q 1e¢n Pidorts hits no 

member of a Royal Bamtly fe distinguished in thet 
way ; the surname, you must understand, is required 
merely to distinguish one individual with same Obristfan 
name from another ; as long as people were few it was 
sufficient to say a man was John’s son or William's son, 
but when the population multiplied, this means of 
identifying one from another proved ineffectual; then 
surnames came lato force ; a man was John the smith, 
John the gardener, John the tailor, Jobn the baker, 
and you d those names from trades still in vogue ; 
others were named after the places where they resided, 
so that you have Hills, Rivers, Meadows, and so on; 
royalties, however, are still few in number; they do 
not therefore require surnames to distinguish one from 
another, and in consequence do not have them; the 
Q.een’s full _—— name is Alexandrina Victoria— 
tnat, and no! more. 
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PILLS | OINTMEN 
rats RECOMMENDED BY ALL GOOD NURSES. Cares 
Complaints Aftections 
on NO HOUSEHOLD SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. tad 
aise They are Invaluable to Females of All Ages. vc 
sansa Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD ST. (late 533, OXFORD ST.), LONDON; Sold by ali Chemists. etal 
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TO HAVE 
SOFT VELVETY SKIN “|HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
ox aianiniaii KEATING’S LOZENGES 
jhe pied I am > FOR YOUR COUCH? 
BET ye ae DR. GABRIEL, W.0.,L.R.C.P 
AND e . *) . . . . 
writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 
EMOLLIENT. oy moe oa rtscitinad > ibe for the 
IT REMOVES ALL pa last aye 4 or and poe 
REDNESS, B, wi aula sana? or etre 
CHAPS, | “ recommend them.” 
IRRITATION, Ete. | | Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} each. 
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M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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SHILLING ‘BOTTLES. ae sewn wi Ach if 06, 
4 Sisters Rp. ; 14, Hicu Ro., Kivsvas, 
SHILLING | Anco. va : 
THEY WILL WOT 
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A SPOTLESS SKIN. 12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 
A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION. xy Tene? 
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@ SPECIFIC 
Couaus, coups, MA, BRONGHITIS | DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, 
£ i 


D*. J. d. » COLLES BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a , liquid medicine | 
assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT | HEADAOHS, and invigo rates the nervous system when oxbansted. | 


HARM, one dose generally 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, f, Caloutia, atates :— 
CURED ME OF DIARRHEA. - 





“TWO DOSES « 


COLLIS BROW NXE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it A0TS a4 
client. 


SOMPLETBLY 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated pubiicl 


in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE waa 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNHE, that the whole story of the | BiPILEPsY, SPASMS, COLIO, 
dafendant man was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 


sworn to.—Bee The Times, a uly 18th, 1864 


D® s COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE rapidly cute shor! 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
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[D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ic tho TRUE | CAUTION: 
REE RALLIATIVE im NSURALGIA, GOUT, GANOER, TOOTHACHE, 
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‘‘No Better Food.??— dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
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275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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TO BE HAD ONLY AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108 & 1084, Strand, London, 


asp az 42 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTO 


SULPHOLINE  yaranpees 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Biotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- LOTION | 
nents. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 
oI n___ Supple, Healthy. | j~ yiX R f S 
| O64. Ba... 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON | . 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH fh OMG E The Best is the Cheapes! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Sabah il aa ee 
Hvsteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 3 P 
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% " oti SEE ME TAKE A 
2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACKED. 


4. prc) mescum, srr. Lowon | WHELPTON'S 


Tried, Always Used. 


Quickly correct all PILL. 
irregularities, remove 
oF Pm ogre Ser and 
relieve the distressing Keep your eye on the pill, draw th re gently towards you in » Hine with 
symptoms so preva- face until the pin Gieppettlte ike monk's oath. P ae 


St tt cate cick | THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


latter contains three times THE BEST LIVER PIL 
“pil is eal anpwhioe an secstee ofl | THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
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FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER G. WHELPTON & SON, 
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MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. 
COPPER LIKE GOLD. 
WINDOWS LIKE CRYSTAL. 
BRASSWARE LIKE MIRRORS. 
CROCKERY LIKE MARBLE. 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 


THE WORLD’S MOST RAPID CLEANSER 
“ Mr. ieee s Ultimatum is an AND POLISHER. 


Unpolished Document.” Y/JLJL- DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR. 


Vide ‘Daily Press. 


Won’t Wash Clothes. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 
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